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Cure all Forms of Disease - 


OQXYDONOR VICTORY carrera 


And ANIMATOR. 


Rev. Geo. A. Paine, Editor and Prop. of the ‘‘ Baptist 
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‘The Osydonor “ Victory’ 
success in all cases than my most sanguine hopes would 


warrant. 


In my own case of mental and physical prostration,! found 
the Oxydonor a speedy, effectual and pleasant inv igorator 
My wife also praises it for the same effect, in all cases in 


» Texas, writes Oct. 2, 1894: 


* has provento be amore perfect 


size, 


w hich she has tried it. 


It is a special benefactor to woman. 


She applied it to a 


lady friend who was suffering with Neuralgia of the heart, 
and the testimony of the lady was that it was the first remedy, 


either medical or otherwise, that she had ever used that 
effected a successful cure. 


* Victory ™ 


may find a welcome in every household. 


My desire is that Oxydonor 


Yours gratefully, 


GEO. A, PAINE. 


Hip Joint Disease. Mayor E. L. Powell, of Spokane, 
Washington, wrihes Sept. 22, 18094: 


1 am even more enthusiastic over the merits of the Oxy- 
donor than when | wrote you last. 

My son was afflicted with Hip Joint Disease 
We used an extension on the 

e finally got up—one leg much shorter than the other, in 
which way he continued for ten years 
was not good and he did not grow and develop | 

Last fall he was taken down worse than before. 
He could not move. 


ears ago. 


go to bed. 


Copyright: d 1895, by Dr. H. Sancue. 
OXYDONOR “ VICTORY” 
Rolled up, 
Rev. J. S. Norris, Des Moines, Ia. Rev. 
Rev. J. H. Spr-man, Tamaroa, III Ind. 
Rev. J. L. D. Hittyer, Atlanta, Ga. Rev. 
Rev. J. F. Gros, Baltimore, Md. 


A Simple, 


Description of Oxydonor 
and of my new Instrument 
Antmator mailed free. 


agent. 


Nose Frame, 
Philadelphia, Pa Fla 


Safe, 


Dr. H. SANCH 


REv. 
about ten 
joint for months, 


His general health 


He had to 


The pain was excruciating, 


Rev. 
Rev. J 
Rev. Geo. 


SARTLEY, Crawfordsville, 


706 Snyder Ave., D. WATSON 


New York Office: 261 Fifth Ave., Bet. 28th & 29th Sts. 
BVeVeVeVsess BVUVVese 


same. 


and could not have been endured much longer. 
an Oxydonor and stopped the pain in about five hours. 

He commenced to mend immediately. 
few days and discharged great quantities of pus. 
he commenced to grow and is as fine 
and in excellent health. 


We purchased 
I'he Hip broke in 

Since then 
a lad as you will find, 


His legs are apparently of the same 


We have not taken nor given a dose of medicine since 


There are a dozen or more 
vicinity, 
expectations. 


Following in line with these testim: nials, we have letters from many hundreds of clergymen. 
praise of the Oxydonor Victory, 


C. M. SESSIONS, Waterloo, 
C. Corsyn, Anamosa, 
, Be, 


the Oxydonor came into the house. 


Yours ie 


. L. POWELL. 


MAINSBURG, Pa., Sept. 19, 1894. 
Oxydonors being used in this 
and under proper use are meeting with al! reasonable 
1 have the strongest faith in its value. 

Yours truly, 


G. D, MAINE, M.D. 


1100 13th Str., N.W.., 
WasHinGTon, D.C., Sept. 24, 1894 


Dr. D. BARTLEY: 

I most cheerfully inform you that the statement you men- 
tion,over my name of April 28 
monials, was written without request, and I now reaffirm the 
I fully recommend it in all cases, 
constant use by my sisters and self. 
Oxyponor, by Dr, H. SANncHE. 


, 1893, page 53, book of testi- 
and it is in almost 


I mean of course the 


I am, fraternally yours 
E 


DMUND WESTON, M.D. 


They speak not only in 


but their utterances are based on their pe rsonal knowledge and use of the wonderful curative 
fe, of course, cannot reproduce half the entire list, but we append a few selected at random and representing various 
localities throughout the country. 


Davip 


Iowa. 
lowa. 
Windsor, 


Rev. J. R. Smiru, Quincy, Ohio 
Rev. S. H. Reisner, Lebanon, Pa. 
Rev. Geo. G. KunKLE, Leacock, Pa. 
Rev. W. P. Bropspeck, Gallatin, Mo 


Effective Horme Treatment. 
DISCOVERER AND | INVENTOR. 





LAWYERS. 


oeeeeene 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 





HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com-| 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Biock, 
Chicago, Ill. 





RANKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,0O. Board, 

room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free. 
DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED sists 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispersheard Suc- | 


cessful when all remedies fail. Sold only by F. FREE | 
Hiscox, 853 B’way.N.Y. Write for book of proofs | 





| taining valuable sample 


inside a 
recei 


“Chautavgi"y 


POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. 


10.0 
+19. 


, 
KK, worth AT RETAN, 


WE wit SEND Box AND DEsK ON THIATY atl TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, 


THE «Tenntnl Soap Mr6.@- sla 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBVECT TO OUR CADE 
See LITERARY DIGEST Oct. Ca 13. 


esk FRE 


De OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 
caer WIDE. Wwioe, 20% ecnes peep. THe LAUNDRY L—% Torter Soaps. BORAXINE”? AND 
TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL W 


aagty A ae semana 
° 
" SWEET HOME’ ’ Soap. 


5 FEET HIGH, 


00} ‘You Get ALL FOR $ 10.00- 


you can remit $10.00. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
SEND FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


A Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, con- 
ges, including Prang’s 
exquisite colored plate of 22 birds (cheap at 50 cents 
nd fit for framing in cold), and other illustrations 
from the Dictionary ; distinguishing features ; the 
editorial staff ; comments of the press and of 
prominent scholars at home and abroad ; also fac- 
similes of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs 
under revision, through eleven stages to the final 
stage of work ; an account of journey from A to 
Izzard, etc., etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed 
asteboard tube, and sent — paid on 
t of 10 cents. Funk & Wagnal ates 
Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


By Masor-GENERAL 
0. O. HOWARD, U.S 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
and Achievements. Illustrated with seven full 
pre photogravures in tints; text illustrations by 
’. A. Carter. 12mo, cloth, 349 pp., with map. 
Elegantly bound. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


The New York Observer ; *‘We are glad that the 
General was moved to prepare this pe | monu- 
ment to the patronesg of (‘olumbus. . Its pro- 
duction at this time is a public service.” 


The Advance, Chicago: . This book will 
serve an a purpose .. . A capital book for 
every school library.’ 


ARMY. 


The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: 
this book should find a place in all public and pri- 
vate libraries, and in every American home.’ 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 3 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


A Story of her Life 


“A copy of | 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lo 
sided Boot-Hee Guaran to 


any paisof shoes. 

Steel, =. very durable. Easily 

applied by any one. We mail a 

sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 

box containing six peek protectors, 

with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 

and full instructions for applying, 

for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


BQUSHNELL’S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


They rolluptocopy. Noe 
$1.30, post-paid 


are used without a press. 
size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter s:z>, 
by mail. 

A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE, 

H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: ‘‘ Ihave used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 
them to press copying books. I could not dispense 
with their use.” 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 §, 4th St., Philadelphia. 





rice ofone. POLYGRAPH the 

drawing wonder. AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE and VEST 

SCALE, weighs accurately 1 oz. to 11, Regular 

Value 25c. each. We mail postpaid either for 10c. or all 
for 25c, with catalogue of 1000 new specialties. 

R. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST,, N. ¥. CITY. 


Splendid articles for the 
POCKE 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Lafayette Place, New York. 
London: 44 Fleet Street Toronto: 11 Richmond Street, West. 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. , 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





WOMEN IN THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


\ HILE suffrage was not conferred upon women by the New 

York Constitutional Convention, their power and influ- 
ence in politics are nevertheless eagerly sought and recognized by 
the anti-Tammany elements of New York. Even those who, like 
Dr. Parkhurst, squarely oppose woman suffrage, urge the women 
of New York to take an active part in politics and promote munic- 
ipal reform by persuading their husbands, brothers, sons, and 
male friends to put an end to corruption and misrule. The 
women have organized a Good Government Union and are hold- 
ing meetings in favor of the anti-Tammany ticket of New York. 
The interesting question is raised whether it is consistent for op- 
ponents of woman suffrage to encourage and urge women’s indi- 
rect interference in politics. 


Some Questions and Doubts.—‘* The women who have decided 
to take an active part in politics this Autumn may well ask them- 
selves a few questions: 

“Are they sure that they will sacrifice none of their advantages 
as women in the process? 

“Are they sure that they can render the community a service 
sufficient to compensate either the community or themselves for 
the sacrifice ? 

“Are they certain that in the end their political activity will do 
more good than harm even in political ways? 

“Their example is one that women of other views may easily 
follow. Are they sure that the women of other views do not out- 
number them and outweigh them in influence upon voters, as 
voters are found in a great city? Are they sure that the intrusion 
of women into politics will not in the end serve to strengthen 
the very evils they seek to eradicate? 

“These are practical questions, and politics is a practical mat- 
ter."— The World (Dem.), New York. 


Politics and the Home—What Women Can Do. — “That 
women of all social grades should assemble to consider the best 
methods of securing honest administration of municipal affairs, 
on the eve of an election that has aroused more moral feeling 
than has ever been excited in the history of New York politics, 
means, not that woman is in danger of becoming unsexed, but 
that she sees how dependent are the health, morals, and refine- 
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ment of her household on the condition that controls its environ- 
ment. ‘The close relation between politics and the home is being 
recognized. In spite of the declaration, often heard, of woman's 
rebellion against routine, of her restlessness under tne conditions 
that limit her to certain fields of activity, women as a body are 
conservative. They prefer, the great majority of them, to avoid 
contact with the outer life called the world. Slowly but surely 
the conviction has grown, even among very conservative women, 
that a clean house is impossible in a dirty street ; that health can- 
not be maintained without the active cooperation of the proper 
authorities; that morals are not a matter of precept, but of ex- 
ample, not merely in the home, but in the school, in the street, 
in the parks, in the street conveyances; that environment—which 
in cities depends so largely on honest municipal control—has a 
positive influence on the development of character; that famil- 
iarity with sights and sounds which dull sensitiveness, and cause 
indifference to conditions that minister to disease and vice, lowers 
the moral tone of the home. 

‘“Women are realizing this. They see, as never before, their 
opportunity to educate voters to a sense of their responsibility. 
They know, as never before, that the ballot is but a poor instru- 
ment for the preservation of the country if it is not controlled by 
amoral sentiment and love of country.”—7he Outlook (Rei.), 
New York. 


The Aid of Women an Inspiration.—‘‘The daughters of the 
metropolis are setting a splendid and impressive example of 
American citizenship. Although denied as yet the right of suf- 
frage, they are determined that their influence shall be exerted in 
behalf of clean and honest municipal government. They rightly 
assume that their assistance is a potent force for good. The aid 
of women is an inspiration to every noble cause. 

“The present movement should not be confined within narrow 
limits. The sympathy and cooperation of the women of the en- 
tire city should be enlisted in the task of municipal purification. 
In no part of the city is there a better field for work than among 
the mothers and wives of the East Side. It is here that Tam- 
many misrule has been most severely felt. Itis among the poorer 
people that Tammany officials have carried on most cruelly their 
system of blackmail and tyranny. It is in the thickly populated 
districts of the city that vice and crime have been allowed to 
flourish under police protection. The women of the East 
Side are as ready to defend their hearthstones as those of the 
West Side and Harlem. They have a vital interest in the over- 
throw of the Tammany conspiracy. Their influence on the side 
of Strong and Goff would make powerfully for the triumph of 
law, decency, and justice on Manhattan Island.”—7Z7he Press 


(Rep.), New York. 


Anti-Suffragists’ Surrender.—‘‘The most striking manifesta- 
tion of inconsistency among our amazingly inconsistent friends 
—the anti-woman suffragists—is that now witnessed in New York 
City under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. It was but 
the other day that the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst was roaring and thun- 
dering that woman's sphere was home, that she must leave polit- 
ical affairs to man, that is, to male man. 

“And all the feminine choristers chimed in, ‘Yea, verily, 
brethren, we womanly women have no mind to express opinions 
as sovereigns among sovereigns. We pray thee, deliver us from 
having thrust upon us the right, duty, and privilege of using our 
voice in public affairs.’ 

“What was to have been expected, however, was that the anti- 
woman suffragists, having voted that women should not vote, 
would thenceforth be no more heard of in connection with politi- 
cal affairs; and that their clerical and editorial leaders, having 
landed them back in that realm of the politically dumb from 
whence they had temporarily emerged, would encourage them to 
forever remain there. 

“But the latest feat of the ‘antis’ throws their past political 
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performance into the shade of mere nothingness. ‘The feminine 
choir of ‘the submissive, the silent, and the subject,’ have actu- 
ally plunged into active politics, and pledged themselves to the 
overthrow of politicians under the political guidance and inspira 
tion of Dr. Parkhurst! 

“The action of Dr, Parkhurst, to-day, is, practically, a procla- 
mation that the end justifies the means. It is a virtual abandon- 
ment of the principles of anti-suffrage, in favor of an underhand, 
roundabout, indirect form of woman suffrage, which converts 
man into a mouthpiece for woman simply because Dr. Parkhurst 
finds it expedient for his purposes to temporarily adopt such a 
policy."—Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, in Twentieth Century (Social- 
tst), New York. 


Brief Comment. 


“The woman's movement in New York is political in the nobler 
sense of the term. It passes the limits of party, and moves in 
orderly array toward the reformation of civic conditions. "—7%e 
Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 

“Long ago Tammany became expert in dealing with men; 
those whom it could not placate or purchase it crushed; but 
women—such women as are planning to aid in the fight for bet- 
ter conditions—are beyond the range of Tammany’s weapons ; 
can neither be purchased nor cajoled nor frightened. ‘The pres- 
ence of woman in the campaign cannot but be of great advantage 
to the anti-Tammany men.”—7%e Star (/nd.), Washington. 

“The fight that the women are making in New York for good 
government will be watched with interest. They cannot vote 
themselves, but they may be able to send many ballots in the 
right direction which but for their influence might be cast for un- 
worthy candidates.”"— Zhe American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“Advices from different parts of the country indicate that the 
women, under the restricted rights of voting that have been re- 
cently granted to them, are going to play a rather important part 
in the elections of this and the following year. Even in New 
York, where no rights have as yet been granted them, they are 
actively at work, using their influence for better government, 
just as they used in Kentucky their influence for a purer repre- 
sentation in Congress.”"—7he Dispatch (/nd.), Columbus. 

“W. D. Howells seems to be of the same opinion as 7he Post- 
Express in regard to the women’s movement organized by Dr. 
Parkhurst in New York. He said to a 7zmes reporter that he 
was glad to see women enter into public life in any way, as it 
would be a good thing for woman’s character and a good thing 
for civil affairs. ‘I think it would purify public life. I think 
the average woman is better than the average man. ‘The great 
body of women are better than the mass of men. ‘There are sev- 
eral reasons why they should be so. A woman is not tempted by 
money, generally. That is one of the evils of public life. A 
woman could not be bought. Men, and not the women, are 
breadwinners,’”"— Zhe Post-Express (Rep.), Rochester. 





THE GREAT POLITICAL TUG-OF-WAR. 
—Sunday Advertiser, New York. 





*“** UNDIGESTED Peanut Politics’ will be the result of the autopsy on the 
New York State Democracy.""—7he Tribune, New York. 

*“ THINGS are running about as usual in New York. Editor Dana is after 
the income-tax and Mr. Croker is after the income.”’— 7he Star, Washington. 

“THE New York Democrats can’t defeat Morton, but they are not power- 


less. They can stir up trouble among his servants.”— Zhe Journal, Kansas 
City. 


OHIO’S LESSON TO LYNCHERS. 
HIO has set an example of vigorous and successful resist 
ance to mob rule. An attempt was made in Washington 
Court-House to lynch a Negro named Dolby, who, having pleaded 
guilty to an assault upon a white woman, had been sentenced to 


twenty years’ imprisonment. While the trial was in 


progress a 
crowd had gathered around the court-house. The sheriff sun 


moned the State militia, and an attack on the court-house w 


repulsed. About adozen of the would-be lynchers were wounded 
and three or four were killed. Colonel Coit, in charge of the 
militiamen, is generally commended as having done his duty with 
discretion and moderation. Before resorting to extreme meas- 
ures he gave the mob warning; when the warning 


g was disre 


garded, he gave the order to fire. When the mob gave sig? 
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rallying, more troops were ordered out, and the criminal was 
removed to the State penitentiary at Columbus. The determined 
conduct of the authorities had a discouraging effect on the mob 
and order was at once restored. There is, however, considerable 
indignation against the authorities in the town, and talk about 


the arrest and punishment of the sheriff and Colonel Coit. 


The Militia Represented Law and Order.—‘ The talk about 


to Wash- 
ington Court-House with a detachment of soldiers to aid i1 


arresting Colonel Coit is sheer nonsense. He was sent 
lin the 
support of the civil authorities. When it came to the point tl 
law would be overridden unless the mob was driven back. t} 
soldiers fired upon the frenzied would-be law-breakers 

“No one but the people who made up the mob in Washingto 
Court-House were law-breakers during the incident. The sol- 
diers were simply agents to sustain the law. They were for the 
time being the State of Ohio as represented by law. 

“If men are to be arrested and tried for upholding the law 
against a mob of would-be law-breakers, the military force, sus 
tained by the people of the State to protect them in any and every 
emergency where civil authority is found inadequate, had better 
be disbanded. Ohioin such an event should return her guns and 
announce that she has no military force to sustain her laws. 

“If the Fayette County people who are now so vehement 
their denunciation of the power that sustained the law, and 
which took the only method of putting the law’s assaulters to 
flight, are the sensible, good-natured and ordinarily law-abiding 
and respecting community we believe them to be, they will ac- 
cept this lesson in good part and say that the incident is closed 
for all time. 

““Mobs must understand that law is supreme in Ohio, and it is 
the duty of every official to call to his aid every able-bodied man 
in the State to sustain its majesty.”"—7he Dispatch (Ind.), 
Columbus. 


No Excuse for the Mob’s Violence.—‘* The horrible tragedy 
at Washington Court-House in which several persons lost their 
lives shows how futile and foolhardy it is for any body of men to 
attempt to usurp the functions of law and to defy the courts in 
the States of the North. The Negro ravisher, moreover, was 
not worth a single drop of innocent blood. He had been arrested, 
indicted, and sentenced to aterm of twenty years in the Peni- 
tentiary. He was to be led away, like the monster he is, and 
shut up, practically, for the remainder of his life. He was to 
threaten society no longer. The law had been swift and sure in 
its operation in his miserable case. Certainly no man had a 
right to complain. 

“The attempt of the mob to kill him, under these circum- 
stances, was Anarchistic as well as murderous. Furthermore, it 
was desperately foolish. The law wasn’t circumvented, and it 
seldom is, for the Negro is now in the Penitentiary and several 
white men lie dead at Washington Court-House. Horrible as the 
first crime really was, the tragedies which followed were even 
worse. In the attempt to kill a worthless and miserable ravisher 
several men lost their lives and the ravisher escaped. ‘Thus the 
law again proved its strength over the mob. 

“This dreadful lesson ought to be sufficient for the people of 
this Commonwealth. It once more teaches the utter folly of mob 
violence.”"— The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 


An Answer to the Detractors of the South.—‘ There are two 
facts in connection with the tragedy which are especially worthy 
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to be kept in mind: First, that the people of the Ohio town acted 
as the people of Southern communities have acted in similar cir- 
cumstances, and second, that the authorities upheld the law, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

“The one is a sufficient answer to the blackguard abuse to 
which the Southern white people have been subjected on account 
of lynchings for rape, by blatant Republicans and professional 
negrophiles of the North, and the other is infinitely to the credit 
of the Ohio officers and the law and militia. They could not 
have acted otherwise without dishonor to the law and themselves, 
but others, similarly situated, have yielded to mobs, and so the 
Ohioans deserve the meed of setting a good example.”—7he 
Scimitar (Dem.), Memphis. 


No Evidence of Superior Civilization. — “Northern news- 
papers of the Pharisee cult will doubtless make the most of the 
fact that the State authorities of Ohio were able by the use of a 
considerable military force to prevent the lynching of the Negro 
Dolby, and so to ‘assert the supremacy of the law’ in that State. 
We fail to find in the report of the incident, however, any evi- 
dence to support the assumption of the existence of a state of 
‘civilization’ among the people of Ohio, superior to that exhibited 
by the people of the South. The mob did not stop at merely 
trying to take the prisoner from the officers of the law and the 
military in the street. It attacked these representatives of the 
law at the jail, and was only dispersed when a number of its 
members had been killed and wounded. These facts do not 
argue a greater ‘respect for the law’ on the part of the people of 
the Ohio county than is manifested by people in Southern States 
in like circumstances and under the same provocation.”— 7he 
News and Courier (Dem.), Charleston. 


A Change Welcome to the North. — ‘Ohio has been so 
severely and so justly criticized inthe past for the brutality shown 
to Negro criminals that a change for the better should not go 
without recognition. There have been two or three cases within 
as many years where colored men accused of serious offenses were 
taken from the authorities and lynched by mobs of ‘respectable’ 
white citizens, and each time Governor McKinley has weakly 
lamented that he could do nothing about it. In one case a seri- 
ous attempt was made by the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment to secure punishment of the lynchers, but public sentiment 
did not sustain the courts and nothing came of the proceedings. 
It had thus begun to look as though any Negro who was guilty of 
a serious crime was liable to be hanged offhand by a mob in a 
State which has long been conspicuous for the severity of its lec- 
tures to the South on the evils of lynch law. But the prompt 
calling out of the military in the case where the usual treatment 
of a colored offender was threatened at Washington Court-House 
last week, and the killing of three of the mob by the troops, indi- 
cate that Ohioans at last realize the discredit which has been 
brought upon their commonwealth, and are resolved to restore 
the reign of law. The whole North has suffered from the prac- 
tice of condoning lynching in that State, and will welcome the 
evidence that there isto be areform.”— 7he Evening Post (I[nd.), 
New York, 


BOUTWELL’S SOLUTION FOR CURRENCY 
PROBLEMS. 


*EORGE S. BOUTWELL was Secretary of the Treasury 
when silver was demonetized in 1873, and he has recently 
shouldered the responsibility for the cause which dropped the 
coinage of the silver dollar. Mr. Boutwell now comes forward 
in The North American Review, October, sounding an alarm on 
“The Peril of the Treasury”—the increase of gold liabilities with- 
out any assured gold revenue—and offers what he calls “a plan 
by which a gold revenue shall be provided adequate to the prob- 
able claims upon the National Treasury and by which the pro- 
duct of American silver, in excess of the demand by the arts and 
industries of the country, may be used for currency, and all with- 
out regard to the policy of other nations.” Dealing with the pres- 
ent condition of the Treasury, he has the following to say: 
“The demand gold liabilities now resting upon the Treasury 


exceed two hundred million dollars, and the gold indebtedness 
due at future times exceeds six hundred and thirty millions; in all, 
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eight hundred and thirty million dollars; and on the other side 
the Government has not one dollar of gold revenue which it can 
command. 

“At the present moment the well-established credit of the Gov- 
ernment is the only security against its bankruptcy. 

“A demand for gold which should carry it to a premium, ora 
general belief in this country and in Europe that gold would ad- 
vance to a premium in the near future, would at once drain the 
Treasury of its gold deposits and of the small balance of free 
gold. In such a condition of affairs, which, if not probable im- 
mediately, is inevitable at some day not very remote if the pres- 
ent policy shall be continued, it will not be easy to borrow 
gold at all, except at high prices and with diminishing credit. 
What will be thought, and what ought to be thought, of a country 
that, in time of peace, has entered upon a policy of issuing gold- 
bearing bonds and yet is destitute of any revenue, or of any pro- 
vision for a revenue, by which any part of the obligations so 
created, either principal or interest, can be met?” 


Mr. Boutwell next states his plan of reform in three proposi- 
tions : 


“The first step, and an essential step, is the repeal of the statute 
which authorizes the use of standard silver dollars in payment of 
duties on imports. This article, and the suggestions of this 
article, all proceed upon the acceptance of the facts that in the 
last twenty years silver has depreciated in value when tested by 
gold, which is the only test that the world recognizes, and that 
it is not within the scope of legislative power to bring the coins 
to an equality of value. It follows that silver and the represen- 
tatives of silver, when used as currency, must be used for 
National purposes only; and that for international purposes it 
can only be used as bullion, and at its commercial value in gold. 
Nor is it probable that any international convention could secure 
for silver coin permament use as an international currency, what- 
ever its ratio to gold. The notion that it is in the power of this 
Government, or of any Government, to maintain silver and gold, 
whether in coin or in bullion, at a parity, permanently, is one of 
the most dangerous financial delusions that have ever madea 
lodgment in the public mind. Hence this article proceeds upon 
the idea that silver may be used for domestic purposes, and that 
gold must be used for all international exchanges. ‘These are the 
most favorable conditions for the continued use of silver as a 
currency. 

“The second step in the series of changes in policy and law to 
which attention is invited is this, namely: That all silver certifi- 
cates received into the Treasury, whether received at the custom- 
houses or as ordinary revenues, shall be canceled and destroyed ; 
and in their places new certificates shall be issued for the same 
sums and of the same import, except that the legend shall not 
declare that they are receivable for customs duties. 

“Next, the United States notes of 18g0, when redeemed, and 
as they are redeemed, should be canceled and destroyed, and 
without provision for their reissue in any form. When those 
notes shall have been redeemed, whether in gold or by payment 
through the collectors of revenue, every obligation which the 
Government has assumed will have been performed.” 


These propositions, coupled with the inauguration of a revenue 
system insuring the excess of receipts over expenditures, would, 
according to Mr. Boutwell, yield a gold revenue equal to all the 
demand for gold to be anticipated. Coming to the question of 
silver coinage, Mr. Boutwell says: 


“ur 


rhe first condition for the continued use, and for the annually 
increasing use, of silver as a currency would seem to be the abso- 
lute exclusion of foreign silver, whether in coin or in bullion. 
To open our mints to the free coinage of the silver of the world 
would stimulate the product in all the silver-producing regions, 
and could only end in so reducing its bullion value as to destroy 
absolutely its use as currency. Nor is it probable that our mi- 
ning interests could withstand the competition of the world in 
presence of the stimulus that would be given by a system of 
free coinage in the United States. 

“The silver-mining interest, considered as one interest, and 
without reference to individual fortunes, will be promoted by a 
policy which checks production rather than by a policy which 
stimulates production. Silver mining and wheat-growing are in 
analogous conditions—the product of each being far in excess of 
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the public wants, and that product in each case can be increased 
materially. ... 

“It is, then, the theory of this article that the further use of 
silver as currency must be dependent upon a policy of exclusion 
of foreign silver.coin and bullion from the United States. Thus 
limited, it seems to be practicable to permit the coinage of silver, 
but upon terms. 

“To allow depositors a number of coined dollars that should 
equal in weight the bullion deposited would stimulate immensely 
the product of silver, ending, probably, in its discredit as a cur- 
rency. Again, there is always the contingency before us that at 
some time future the Government may be required to withdraw 
silver from circulation, and at a large cost. In view of these 
possibilities, the Government ought to be a sharer, and a sharer 
of the larger interests, in what has come to be known as the 
seigniorage. That some consideration should be allowed to the 
depositor is quite apparent, inasmuch as there would be no in- 
ducement for the deposit if the depositor could receive only a 
number of silver dollars equal to the gold value of the deposit.” 


NEW YORK STATE PRESS AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION. 


N view of the importance of some of the amendments proposed 
by the late Constitutional Convention of New York, we have 
polled the editors of a number of representative journals of the 
State on the subject of the wisdom of ratifying the amendments 
on Election Day. We addressed cards to about one hundred 
journals, submitting the following queries: 


(1) Is your journal in favor of the reapportionment article of the pro- 
posed new Constitution? 

(2) Is it in favor of the article regarding the expenditures for canal im- 
provements? 

(3) Is it in favor of the adoption of the article containing the rest of the 
proposed amendments? 

If not, what are the clauses objected to? 


These three questions correspond to the three sections in which 
the new Constitution is submitted to the people for approval or 
rejection. So far, forty Editors have sent in their answers,—ten 
Democratic, four Independent, and twenty-six Republicans. 

On the Reapportionment article, the Democratic papers vote 
unanimously in the negative, the Republican unanimously in the 
affirmative, while of the Independent papers three favor the arti- 
cle and one opposes it. Some of the Republican papers, it will 
be seen, are very emphatic in their approval of the new appor- 
tionment. 

On the Canal article, the Democratic papers are evenly divided : 
the Independent papers all support it, and only two of the Re- 
publican papers declare against it. 

The vote on the third section, embodying all the other amend- 
ments, including the judiciary amendment, the proposition to 
abolish prison contract labor, and the amendment against all 
forms of gambling, is more interesting. Of the ten Democratic 
papers only two favor this article; of the four Independent 
papers, only one opposes it; and of the twenty-six Republican 
papers, only one votes against it. Those who oppose the third 
article do not all specify the amendments objectionable to them, 
but it appears that the judiciary amendment is deemed by some 
sufficiently obnoxious to warrant the rejection of the entire arti- 
cle, which comprises no less than thirty-six amendments. 

We present the answers as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC PAPERS. 


Cataract, Niagara Falls........... (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) No. 

City and Country, Nyack..........(1) No. (2) No. (3) No. 

Courier, Syracuse............. ....(1) No. (2) Yes. (3) No; objects to the 
Judiciary amendment. 

Democrat, Binghamton............ (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) No; present Consti- 
tution good enough. 

Serre (1) No. @) Yes. (3) Yes, although Judic- 


iary amendment is needlessly intricate 
and involves much expense. 


Herald, Dunkirk...... gS ipevtas exted (1) No. (2) No. (3) No; the bad over- 
balances the good. 

Doprnal, Piashing ...63...06 2000+: (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 

ee re (1) No. (2) No. (3) No. 
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MEO LOT, TOW OME oie ons cis0iiacnes (1) No. (2) No. (3) No; present Consti- 
fution good enough. 
Union and Advertiser, Rochester.(1) No. (2) No. (3) No; against the en- 


tire abortion. 


INDEPENDENT PAPERS 


ET A ee eee (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
ET cs 2, es casks badinike maki (1) Yes; most assuredly. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
SOMMGRLG, TOY... cccccnsere ..+---(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) No; the authority 


given to sell the Salt Springs is objec 
tionable 
Pe1emen, LACES PAMUG.. ....06. 20secesee (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 


REPUBLICAN PAPERS. 
journal, Nyack. .....scccee. ....G) Yes. (2) Yes, but does not specially 


urge its adoption. (3) Yes; all abso- 
lutely non-partisan. 


Leader, Gloversville. pfbia ate -G1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes 
Neows, Jamestown. ..........cccsvee (x) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
DE. POOINND. vines ctccndnctaas (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Press, Middletown. ..........ece.ee. (1) Yes. (2) Yes; this is an age of im- 


provement. (3) Yes, contains many 
admirable propositions. 

.-.-(1) Yes, by all means. (2) No. (3) Yes; 
steps in the right direction 

pGshineas (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 


ee ore ee : 


Advertiser, Auburn 


Democrat, Amsterdam............ (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes, although Judic- 
lary article not altogether acceptable 

Eagle, Poughkeepsie. .............. (1) Yes, decidedly. (2) Yes. (3) Yes, on 
the whole. 

Freeman, Kingston. .... ...... ...C1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) No; objects princi 


pally to Judiciary and Prison Labor 
amendments. 
Freie Presse, Brooklyn............ (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes 
Herald, Utica....... .--.(1) Yes, decidedly. (3) Yes, though rather: 
opposed to the increase of judges, 
ROMER, TERROR: .5:6:0:6.0:050285000 ----(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes 
Journal, Jamestown. «6.2.0.2... (1) Yes. (2) No. (3) Yes. 
JOULRRL, LOCEDOF..6. 5 onccsiccecs (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 


Republican, Hudson........... (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Republican, Johnstown............ (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Saratogian, Saratoga Springs.....(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Standard, Syracuse..........+. -Ga) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
MS, ETO 6 occces ccisceresiaces (1) Yes. (2) Yes, but does not think it 
goes far enough. (3) Yes 
6 eS eee (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Times, Middletown...... .-eee. (2) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes 
Times, Oswego........... cocecett? DOR, C) Yes: Ta) Yeu. 
Union, Schenectady.............. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 
Volksblatt, Rochester.............. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘THERE will be a ‘greater New York’ when Tammany is overthrown, 
even without the addition of more territory.”’—7he News, /ndianapolis 

“THE Chinese language contains 40,000 characters, and nearly all of them 
are necessary in explaining why the Japanese have gained so many vic- 
tories.’—T7he 7ribune, Chicago. 

“As between dynamite and kidneys, inthe Czar’s case dynamite seems 
to be the slower agent.”—Z7he 7imes, Minneapolis. 

**COLONEL BRECKINRIDGE will get a vindication vet, if it's nothing more 
than a nomination for constable.’’— 7he Recorder, New York 

“EVERYBODY seems to be taking a hack at Secretary Carlisle on the 
coachman matter.’’—7he Herald, Boston. 

‘““ONE puffing smokestack is worth more to the country than one hundred 
puffing calamity-croakers.”’—7he Post, Washington, 





ANOTHER ATTEMPTED HOLD-UP. 
The Press, Philadelphia 
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PROFESSOR ELY’S SOCIAL CREED. 


HE recent trial of Prof. Richard T. Ely, by the Regents of 


the Wisconsin State University, for alleged sociological 
heresy has naturally attracted a great deal of attention to his 
opinions and writings. Zhe /orum, October, in response to this 
demand, presents two articles, one contributed by Professor Ely 
himself, entitled ‘‘ Fundamental Beliefs in My Social Philosophy,’ 
and the other a criticism of Professor Ely’s fundamental beliefs, 
by Prof. A Hadley, of Yale. 

“What is your social creed?” 
tor of The 


was the question which the Edi- 
Forum addressed to Professor Ely, and he opens his 
article by saying that, as a scientific thinker, he has no creeds 
but only certain conclusions resulting from study and experience 
in life. These he is willing to set forth, ‘provided it is under- 
stood that he reserves the right to change his opinions if longer 
investigation and riper experience reveal mistakes.” Strikes 
being the most prominent topic in the public mind, Professor Ely 
turns to them first, writing as follows 

“What doI think about strikes? When we review industrial 
history it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that strikes 
have been a necessary evil. They are a species of warfare, and 
must be viewed somewhat in the same light in which we look at 
war in general. War has been a terrible scourge to the human 
race, and has brought in its train more misfortunes, both to vic- 
tors and vanquished, than people generally understand. At the 
same time it has frequently happened that war has been prefera- 
ble to other evils, and no historian could be found who would 
deny that it has produced, along with vast wretchedness and 
misery, some good results. Not all strikes have been failures, 
and it has happened before this that the firm resistance of em- 
ployees to wrong and oppression has been productive of results 
valuable alike to themselves and their employers. An orderly, 
well-conducted strike implies organizations, and labor 
organizations in their earlier period find their chief activity in 
industrial warfare and in the preparations for such warfare. 
‘The older trades-union was largely an organization of men bound 
together to accomplish their purposes by means of actual strikes 
or threats of strikes. I say 


labor 


‘largely’ because other purposes and 
very important ones have always been connected with labor 
organizations of any importance. 

‘But conditions have changed. Formerly the trades and occu- 
pations of wage-earners were so distinct and separate that those 
employed in any one craft need have little reference in their 
struggles to wage-earners outside of theirownranks. Machinery 
has changed all that and broken down the barriers between the 
various occupations of wage-earning men and women... . It 
seems clear, then, that the very foundation on which old-fashioned 
striking trades-unions rested has given way. The field their 
operations seems to be a more restricted one than has been sup- 
posed by those who have considered merely older 
Labor organizations are a necessity, 


conditions. 
but they should change their 
methods to correspond to our present economic life, making more 
of other features than heretofore and less of strikes. 

‘When we come to certain primary institutions like railways, 
telegraphs, gas-works, and the like, upon the continuous opera- 
tion of which the general welfare is dependent in marked degree, 
the public interest is paramount, and public authority, if it dis- 

charge its functions, will not tolerate strikes. 
another, 


Some way or 
these peculiarly public industries must be kept in con- 
tinuous operation, and this must be effected while ample protec 

tion is afforded to all interests involved. 
are done to employees, 


If wrong and injustice 
effective means must be discovered to 
remedy them without a disturbance of domestic peace.” 

These peculiarly public 


interests. says Professor Ely, are 


termed “natural monopolies,” and while the proper treatment of 
these has not been scientifically determined, yet some things have 
been made clear by experience. He continues: 

‘Experience in the United States has demonstrated that there 
are two—and only two—ways of dealing with monopolies. We 
have, in the main, a choice only between private ownership and 
operation with control by Government, and Government owner- 


ship and operation. One or the other our courts and our legisla- 
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tures have decided we must have; 
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and their decision has been 
wise, as it has been forced on them by hard facts. Waterworks 
in our cities very generally illustrate Government ownership and 
operation, whereas our railways afford illustration of control by 
Government united with private ownership and operation. Gov- 
ernment control simply takes the place of the regulation by com- 
petition which obtains in agriculture, 
merce. 


manufactures, and com- 


“The question we have to answer is this: Which is better, 
ernment ownership and operation with the control naturally and 
spontaneously resulting therefrom, or private ow nership and 
operation with Government control forced on the owners and 
managers? The question is complex, and the answer isa difficult 
one in regard to which men may well differ; but it should receive 
the careful and conscientious attention of all who have any quali- 
fications calculated to help them to throw light on the problems 
involved, and above all things it should be considered dispassion- 
ately. Whichever alternative we choose, we 
problems without end to solve, 


Gov- 


have 
and this simply 
mind the fact that modern civilization is at 


process. 


complicated 
calls again to 
best an arduous 


‘The difficulties in the way 
ment are vast. 


of public ownership and manage- 
Such ownership and management imply changes 
and readjustments in our political conditions. Additional safe- 
guards against undue centralization may possibly be necessary, 
for local self-government needs to be further developed rather 
than restricted. No danger must be suffered to threaten the 
American Commonwealth. ‘The civil service must be developed 
far beyond what we have as yet seriously considered, for it would 
be folly indeed to think of the enlargement of the functions of 
government mentioned with our present civil service. 

“Should it be decided that. Government ownership, immense as 
are its difficulties, is on the whole preferable, it will then be nec 
essary to pass on to details: but it does not seem likely that such 
a decision will be reached except for some local monopolies, and 
perhaps the telegraph and telephone, in any near future. 
be one generation—it may be two generations—hence 
public will be fully 
extremely unsafe.” 


It may 
, before the 
persuaded ; and in such matters prediction is 


Professor Ely next turns to the problems presented by Socialism 
While, 


and while Socialism has furnished a needed 


and Anarchism. he says, the study of Socialism is emi- 
nently profitable, 
corrective to certain Anarchistic tendencies, it is true that Social- 
istic agitation has bred class hatred and diverted attention from 


truer remedies for the social evils. As for the practicability of 


Socialism, Professor Ely says 

“The difficulties in the way of Socialism seem to me to be in- 
superable. First of all, there is the difficulty in the way of the 
organization of agriculture, which has never yet been squarely 
faced by Socialists. Then, Socialism once organized, there re- 
mains difficulty in securing that distribution of annual income 
which would give general satisfaction, and at the same time pro- 
mote progress. There is reason to apprehend that under Social- 
ism those pursuits upon which the progress of civilization depends 
would not be amply supported, and that the result of Socialism 
would thus be a non-progressive society. If this is true, then the 
masses would ultimately suffer, even if we admit that their condi- 
tion at first would be improved. Finally, it is my opinion that 
the concentration of dissatisfaction under Socialism would be 
revolutionary in character.’ 

With regard to Anarchy, Professor Ely says that every step 
that direction is a calamity and that the propaganda of Anarchy 
is a terrible evil. But the consideration of Anarchy suggests to 
Professor Ely several fundamental questions which he does not 
such as: 
the State’s authority? 


based on brute force? 


attempt to answer, What is the source and sanction of 


Has the State an ethical nature, or is it 
Professor Ely concludes his article with 


this general summary : 


“As far as my general social philosophy is concerned, I may 
say then that Iam a conservative rather than a radical, and in 
the strict sense of the term an aristocrat rather than a democrat; 
but when I use the word ‘aristocrat,’ I have in mind, 
not a but a natural one; 


of course, 


legal aristocracy, not an aristocracy 
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born for the enjoyment of special privileges, but an aristocracy 
which lives for the fulfilment of special service.” 


Hadley’s Criticisms of Ely.—The article by Professor Hadley, 
although ostensibly a review of Professor Ely’s recent book on 
“Socialism and Social Reform,” deals with the general concep- 
tions and spirit of the work rather than with any definite positions 
taken init. He finds that Professor Ely has lent the weight of 
his authority to a set of current beliefs which are thus summarized 
by Professor Hadley : 


“ 


1. Political-Economy makes the individual an end, in and for 
himself; in other words it is a gospel of Mammon and a glorifi- 
cation of selfishness. 

“2. Socialism substitutes collective aims for individual ones. 
It is the result of a moral reaction against the traditional political 
economy,—a reaction which is taking hold of the masses, and 
which they are inclined to carry to an extreme. 

“3. The only way to prevent matters from being carried to 
such an extreme is for the wealthy and intelligent classes to adopt 
a great many Socialistic measures on their own account, before 
the control of our social machinery is taken out of their hands.” 


Proceeding to analyze these beliefs, Professor Hadley says: 


“The first of these conceptions is an entire mistake. Politi al 
Economy does not regard the individual as an end in himself. 
It does not glorify the pursuit of wealth except so far as this pur- 
suit serves the interests of society as a whole. The great work 
of Adam Smith was an inquiry into the causes of the wealth of 
nations; and subsequent economists have followed in his foot- 
steps. They have shown that the collective prosperity of a nation 
is far better fostered by the individual freedom and enlightened 
self-interest of its members than by any complicated system of 
police government. They have shown that, in the industry of 
modern civilized nations, the man who serves himself intelligently 
is generally serving others, even when he has no intention or 
consciousness of so doing. Butinall this the individual freedom 
is treated as a means to social welfare rather than as an end in 
itself.” 


On the question of the alleged superiority of the ideals of 
Socialism to those of individualism, Professor Hadley says: 


“This view is hardly justified by the facts of history. In 
Europe, all through the Middle Ages, charity was regarded as a 
right and business as a wrong; but those ages were marked by 
strife rather than by sympathy. The attempt to restrict business 
transactions and to suppress self-interest as a commercial factor 
stood in the way of mutual service. The assertion of the duty 
of charity did not produce a better system of mutual service, as 
the advocates of Socialism would have us believe. It put intol- 
erable burdens upon some classes—especially the agricultural 
laborers—-in order to support other classes in comparative idle- 
ness. Though the ideals of Socialism may be attractive, its 
methods have been demoralizing ; and this is the really important 
thing to consider in judging the moral character of Socialism as 
an economic system. 

“*Let us compare the moral effect of the commercial and the 
Socialistic theories of value. The commercial theory is that the 
value or proper price of an article is based on the needs of the 
market; that is, upon the utility of additional supplies of that 
article to the consumers. The Socialists object that the results 
of this theory are unjust, and that some people get a large price 
for what has cost them very little effort; while others expend a 
great deal of effort and can command only a small price in re- 
turn. ‘They would have us adopt a theory of value which should 
make the price depend on the sacrifice of the producer rather than 
on the needs of the consumer. At first sight the Socialistic theory 
seems the more just; and the emotional man is pretty certain to 
pronounce it morally superior to the commercial theory. But the 
intellectual man, who traces the consequences of the two views, 
finds that the commercial theory leads men to produce what 
others want in as large quantities as possible, and with the mini- 
mum expenditure of labor; while the Socialistic theory leads men 
to spend as many hours as possible over their work and dole out 
the smallest possible quantities of what other people want. 
Whatever may be thought of the assumptions of the two systems, 
the industrial results of the commercial theory are efficiency, 
progress, and service to others; while those of the Socialistic 
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theory are inefficiency, antiquated methods of work, and restric- 
tion of service to others.” 


Finally with reference to the third belief—the wisdom of adopt- 


ing certain Socialistic measures by way of preventing greater and 


b 


more revolutionary changes—Professor Hadley says 


“Even if we regard the Socialistic views as erroneous and 
demoralizing, the fact remains that they are held to a greater or | 
less extent by a large number of people—perhaps a majority of 
the voters in the United States. What is a wise man to do under 
these circumstances? Shall he make concessions to this senti- 
ment lest a worse thing befall him? Professor Ely most explicitly 
urges that this should be done. From this view the writer is 
compelled to dissent emphatically, alike on grounds of morality 
and of policy. He believes that the courageous answer to this 
question is the prudent one, and that that answer is, .Vo. 

You cannot compromise with an emotion as you can with a dif- 
fering opinion,—witness the difficulties of arbitration in labor 
disputes. An emotion is stimulated rather than satisfied by con- 
cessions. Such concessions are taken as evidence, not of a spirit 
of accommodation, but of weakness, 





and, on the whole, rightly 
so. If the conservatives yield to a popular clamor which over- 
awes but does not convince them, the people are justified in as- 
suming that their previous toleration of evils was due to indiffer- 
ence and not to an honest conviction that it was impossible to 
stop them by state action. In sacrificing their own better judg- 
ment, the conservatives give up their strongest weapon of 
defense, and gain absolutely nothing.” 


SNAP SHOTS. 


** How very odd in politics 
New York policemen are, 
That they should let their principles 
Against each other jar. 
Each officer's in favor of 
‘Protection’ through and through, 
And still the tariff that they lay 
Is just for revenue.’ 
The Free Press, Detroit ’ 
‘THE physician-in-ordinary to the sick Democratic Party of New York 
makes the melancholy report that the President is not suffering fr 
cacaoethes scribendi this fall.’”"—7he Commercial Gazette, Cincinnatt. 


om 


‘* DURING the registration in Chicago, a woman was asked to state her age 
‘Nineteen,’ was the answer. ‘You can’t vote, if that is vour age,’ 


said the 


official. ‘Oh, Iam twenty-one, then,’ she replied.’’—7he Globe, Atchison | 


‘““ WHEN President Cleveland is asked why he doesn't sound that bugle- 
call that the Hill men are so anxious to hear, he might retort that he had 
not forgotten what happened to a celebrated Hornblower of New York.” 
The Transcript, Boston. 


“* HELLO, Thompson; how does it happen you didn't register?’ 

““* Well, you see, I paired with my wife.’ ""—7he Record, Chicago. 
‘““SECRETARY Carlisle's valiant charge upon the domestic economies of 

the Morton household shows that he is determined upon Democrati« 

cess, no matter how great an effort of his it may require.” 

Cinctnnate. 


suc- 


The Enquirer, 
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CONTRACT LABOR AND MR. 
COACH MAN. 


HE arrest of Levi P. Morton’s coachman, by order of Mr. 


MORTON’S 


Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, on the ground that the 
coachman and Mr. Morton have violated the Contract Labor Law, 
has developed a legal point of much importance. The coachman 
was secured by Mr. Morton in London, and was brought to this 
A few 


weeks ago this fact was brought to Secretary Carlisle’s knowledge 


country in Mr. Morton’s service several months ago. 


by a revenue officer of Vermont, and on the Secretary’s order the 
coachman was arrested. On a recent examination in this city 
Judge Lacombe decided that the coachman belongs to the class 
of personal servants (exempt from the operation of the law), but 
that the law itself makes the Secretary, not the courts, final 
authority in deciding whether or not a person is so exempt. 
Consequently Howard was ordered retained subject to the direc- 
tions of the Secretary. Mr. Carlisle thereupon appointed a com- 
mission to assertain the facts in the case, and the coachman’s 
deportation is suspended awaiting the commission’s report. In- 
asmuch as Mr. Morton is the Republican candidate for Governor 
of New York 


denounced as an unworthy political act, while Judge Lacombe’s 


State, the arrest of his coachman is uniformly 
decision that the Secretary's decisions under the Contract Labor 
Law are not subject to review by the courts, has aroused the in- 


terested attention of legal students. 


A Monstrous Law.—‘‘ Congress left the execution of the Act to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It gave him the power to seize 
and deport aliens whom he should consider to have violated the 
law in their coming to this country, at any time within one year 
after their arrival. ‘But, of course,’ the foreign observer would 
remark, ‘he must exercise those powers in subjection to the 
courts, like all other executive officers in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
If he abuses his powers, or goes beyond the law, the courts will 
discharge his victims on a 4adeas corpus, and they will have their 
remedy in an action for damages.’ Nothing of the kind; the 
Supreme Court has decided in a judgment (Nishimura Ekiu agt. 
the United States, 142 U. S., 600) which may well stand beside 
the legal-tender decision, as follows: 

‘An alien immigrant prevented from landing by any such officer, claim- 
ing authority to do so under an Act of Congress, and thereby restrained of 
his liberty, is doubtless entitled to a writ of habeas corpus to ascertain 
whether the restraint is lawful. And Congress may, if it sees fit, authorize 
ie courts to investigate and ascertain the facts on which the right to land 





But, on the other hand, the final 
be intrusted by Cx 
others in which 


epends 


determination of those facts may 


mngress to executive officers ; and in such a case, as in all 


astatute gives a discretionary power to an officer, to be 
exercised by him upon his own opinion of certain facts, he is made the sole 
and exclusive judge of the existence of those facts, and no other tribunal, 
unless expressly authorized by law todo so, is at liberty to re-examine or 
controvert the sufficiency of the evidence on which he acted.’ 


“Tt will be seen that it allows the man the Aadeas corpus—it 
cannot deprive him of that under the Constitution—but it makes 
it worthless by depriving the judge of power to act onit. The 
great writ of liberty becomes, under this inquiry, a ridiculous 
examination of the reason of the man’s imprisonment, by a trib- 
unal which can do nothing for him. Judge Lacombe had to fol- 
low the decision in the recent proceeding. 

‘And now see how it works, how soon its monstrosity is demon- 
strated. In the middle of an exciting political campaign, the 
Secretary of the Treasury allows his subordinates to seek out, in 
the house of a prominent political candidate, who has filled the 
office of Vice-President of the United States, one of his ‘domestic 
servants,’ to whom the law had no application, to arrest him, 
cart him about the country as a prisoner, and deny the right of 
the courts to liberate him, although there is no pretense that he 
is legally held."—7he Evening Post (/nd.), New York. 


American Good Sense.—‘‘It is creditable to the good sense of 
the American people that nearly all the Democratic newspapers 
denounce Secretary Carlisle’s action in unmeasured terms.”- 
The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


Contemptible Politics and Rank Injustice.—‘‘ Even if Howard's 
arrest [Howard is the coachman] had been legal it would have 
been an exhibition of mean, petty, and contemptible politics, be- 
cause it was an attempt to twist the law so as to cast discredit 
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upon a candidate for high office. Such cheap, demagogic tricks 
are to be expected during campaigns from the baser sort of small 
politicians, but it is a public disgrace when one of the highest 
officers of the Government, a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
lends himself to them. 

“But Mr. Carlisle knows now that the arrest has not even the 
excuse that it was legal. Judge Lacombe’s decision is that 
Howard was employed by Mr. Morton ‘strictly as a personal or 
domestic servant.’ It follows that neither Mr. Morton nor 
Howard has violated the law. The real lawbreaker is Secretary 
Carlisle, and Howard is the victim of a lawless, arbitrary, and 
tyrannical exercise of official power.”—Z7he World 
New York. 


(Dem.), 


“HOW GAMBLING WAS 
CHICAGO.” 
EV. WILLIAM G. CLARKE, the “Chicago Parkhurst,” a 


sketch of whose anti-gambling crusade was presented ina 


STOPPED IN 


recent issue of THe Lirerary Dicest, has written for 7he Ram’s 
Horn, Chicago, a reminiscent view of his successful campzign 
against the gamblers. He describes the results achieved and the 
methods employed by the crusaders. How difficult the task was, 


appears from the following facts: 


“Investigation through competent and creditable channels had 
revealed the alarming prevalence of the crime. One hundred 
and fifty places where gambling was more or less extensively 
conducted were discovered by our agents. It was learned that 
about fifteen hundred or two thousand professional gamblers in- 
fested the city, and that fully five thousand Aadztués frequented 
the gaming dives. The gambling fraternity was found to possess 
incalculable wealth, including at least four of our millionaires. 
The revenue from the gambling-houses was incredibly large, so 
that their proprietors could afford to pay enormous rentals and 
large contributions to the protection fund, and then grow wealthy 
on the robbery of their victims. Intimations had been made that 
this public evil existed through not only the patronage of the 
vicious community, but also through the indulgence of the police 
department. The inactivity of the police in abating the evil can- 
not be explained on the basis of ignorance or inability, for the 
police department is Argus-eyed in its survey of the entire munic- 
pality, and Briareus-handed in its power to cope with crime. 
The natural and necessary inference is that the inanition of the 
police is accounted for by complicity with the crime for which 
they share its profits. Gambling was protected by fortifications 
of gold, through which the police could not or would not pass. 
It was reported with varying testimony that from nine thousand 
dollars to thirty thousand dollars was monthly paid by the gam- 
blers for immunity.” 


Notwithstanding these obstacles, the Civic Federation, under 
the leadership of Dr. Clarke, succeeded in effecting a transforma- 
The 


tion which is believed to be as permanent as it is thorough, 


campaign was short. He continues as follows: 


“The conditions of success must be effected before a satisfac- 
tory result could be reached: first, to arouse public sentiment 
and crystallize the civic conscience; secondly, to coerce our offi- 
cials who are clothed with the authority and charged with the 
duty of suppressing crime; and thirdly, to punish through indict- 
ment, conviction, and infliction of appropriate penalties both the 
practitioners in crime and their accessories who own the property 
in which they ply their pernicious trade. 

“A variety of methods, including eight general plans of as- 
sault, were devised and prosecuted with zeal and energy. No 
single plan would have accomplished the purpose. All of the 
plans if tried consecutively would probably have failed. But 
these several measures were undertaken simultaneously and were 
brought to bear with augmented and tremendous force upon the 
citadel of evil.” 

The time selected was favorable, the proximity of an election 
forcing the politicians in power to repudiate crime; the united 
and harmonious support of the entire Chicago Press was solicited 
and secured; the aid of the pulpit was requested, and a simulta- 
neous attack arranged for; a series of mass 


meetings, with 








eee 
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speakers representing all classes and creeds, was organized. 
Then came the direct assault on the gamblers, in two forms: 


“First, against them individually as infractors of the law, as 
the proprietors or employees of gaming-houses, by which assault 
through competent evidence submitted to the grand jury many 
indictments have already been found and many others are ex- 
pected; and secondly, against their property, by a number of 
simultaneous raids, which took forcible but legal possession of 
their tables and tools and caused them to be destroyed. These 
raids were intended to excite public indignation against the 
traffic, furnish information of the existence and character of 
gambling to the pulpit and the Press, terrorize the patrons of 
these places, excite the apprehension of the owners of the prop- 
erty, impress on the administration the political wisdom of dis- 
owning the business, and hamper and harass the proprietors of 
gaming-houses themselves. Four different series of raids were 
arranged, each under the administration of a separate attorney, 
each with legal search-warrants issued by separate authority, and 
each with the execution of these warrants through a separate 
agency. . . . Each series was furnished with evidence to support 
the justice of the raids and directed by an attorney empowered to 
prosecute them to a successful issue. 

“When all these plans matured, converging at an appointed 
time, it was confidently expected that they could not fail to ac- 
complish their purpose. Within forty-six hours of the first public 
stroke in the raid upon the wealthiest gambling-house of Chicago, 
public gambling was suppressed.” 





GENERAL BOOTH IN NEW YORK. 


HE head of the Salvation Army came to New York at a 
time when an extraordinary political campaign absorbed 
the interest and energies of the people, yet the welcome he re- 
ceived did not lack enthusiasm and was not confined to his own 
followers. A remarkable reception was tendered to him bya 
representative audience, and distinguished clergymen and laymen 
made speeches bearing testimony to the appreciation of his work 
for the submerged. An address of various ministers of New 
York was read to General Booth, which represented, it is believed, 
four-fifths of the Protestant ministry of the city. Most of the 
papers speak respectfully of the General’s coming, but no ex- 
tended remarks have been made in the way of comment, except 
by Zhe Sun, which attempts to make a political point or two as 
follows : 


The Man and His Work.—‘‘General Booth has received a 
welcome to New York which is due to his distinction as the leader 
and commander of the Salvation Army. He is a very remarka- 
ble man, and the religious movement originated by him twenty- 
nine years ago is one of the most significant of this period. As 
he said at Carnegie Hall on Monday night, ‘it is of interest to all 
men, no matter of what creed—to the philanthropist, to the 
preacher, to the poor, to every one.’ 

“General Booth comes to New York at a time when a very 
noisy movement is in progress to bring about the moral reform 
of the town by political means. Both men and women are en- 
listed in it, and ministers are preaching sermons, orating speeches, 
and sending up prayers in its behalf. Their plan is to accom- 
plish the overthrow of wickedness in New York by electioneering 
methods. It is to induce the people to believe that they can cir- 
cumvent the devil and drive out the adversary by voting a partic- 
ular political ticket at the polls. 

“General Booth’s plan of moral regeneration is totally different. 
It is to make better the mass of society by making better the in- 
dividuals composing it. The Salvation Army has not ‘indorsed’ 
the ticket of the Committee of Seventy, nor any other political 
ticket. It is following the old-fashioned Christian theory that 
the wickedness of society can be prevented only by turning the 
hearts of men from evil to good; and, whatever may be the occa- 
sion for criticism of the peculiar methods used by General Booth’s 
followers in their pursuit of that purpose, it cannot be denied that 
they stick to it.with firm and unswerving faith. They do not 
make their campaign against the sin of New York merely a cam- 
paign against Tammany and for the Chamber of Commerce.”— 
The Sun (Dem.), New York. 
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IN DEFENSE OF ANARCHY. 


S a prudent general always aims, before battle, to find out 
just where his enemy is located and upon what defenses 
he depends, so an effort is being made of late to understand 
more clearly just what the Anarchists believe, what their motives 
are, and upon what lines of reasoning they justify themselves for 
the ‘propaganda by deed.” In an article in The New Review, 
London, Wordsworth Donisthorpe endeavors to put himself in 
the place of the Anarchist and to present the case from that 
point of view. Mr. Donisthorpe is not himself an Anarchist; 
but he is an individualist and therefore in close sympathy with 
much of the philosophy which the more intelligent of the An- 
archists justify themselves withal. He presents the Anarchist as 
a rather fine type of humanity, impatient perhaps and in advance 
of his age; but on the whole generous-hearted, and dangerous 
only because Society by its repressive measures has made him so. 
Here is what Mr. Donisthorpe has to say : 


“In this theory of social organization there is nothing pecu- 
liarly offensive. Indeed, Anarchists are, of all men, the least 
aggressive. Their whole political philosophy may be summed 
up in the words ‘Let be.’ They hold that every man has a right 
to do whatever he chooses, so long as he does not thereby violate 
the equal rights of his fellows. This is the creed of liberty. It 
is a creed which no civilized people can suppress, and which even 
Republican France cannot hope successfully to resist very 
long. 

“Individualists recognize the fact that Society is a growing or 
ganism. ‘They would no more dream of thrusting highly devel- 
oped institutions prematurely upon a people, than they would 
present an urchin of six Summers with a six-shooter. ‘The ex- 
treme Anarchist is usually more sanguine and less patient—per- 
haps he is more generous. He feels within himself that he is 
capable of higher things, fit for a nobler form of social arrange- 
ment, and he gives his fellow citizen credit for equally elevated 
sentiments. The question which troubles him is not ‘How far are 
we ripe for the higher social life?’ but ‘How is the new régzme to 
be brought about?’ By persuasion or by force? Now let us ask 
ourselves in all sincerity, what is the answer to this question 
which is taught him by those in authority? Can any sane person 
deny that the answer is writ large in all the laws of his own 
country; in the constitution of all countries known to him; in 
the international dealings of all people, great and small? Nay, 
more, ‘all Nature cries aloud through all her works.’ Force, 
brute force. If France and Prussia differ as to which of two 
bipeds should sit on the Spanish throne, do they appeal to some 
international tribunal of justice? No: to the arbitrament of the 
sword.” 





FLASH-LIGHTS. 

“THAT dark cloud which hovers over the heads of the calamity-howlers 
is composed chiefly of 
factory smoke.” The 

STATE Press, Utica. 
CAPITOL 
. “IF the Governor of 








Ohio can outroar the fac- 
tory-whistles he deserves 
some kind of recogni 
tion.”— Zhe Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland. 


‘““THERE will be three 
cheers but no tiger on 
election night.””— 7h« 
World, New York. 

*** SUGAR-CURED hams’ 
are good, but a sugar- 
cured party doesn’t seem 

















to be in demand, al- 
though it has been largely 
advertised.” The Inte 
Ocean, Chicago. 





“* Tom’ REED recently 
made seven speeches at 
Waterloo, Ia. It willtake 
a great effort on Napo- 
leon McKinley’s part to 





THE POPULISTIC ‘‘MONK” TO THE DEMO- overcome this disaster at 
CRATIC JACKASS :—‘‘ Don’t seem to be room for Waterloo.’’—7he World, 
us to get in, does there?’’—7rzbune, Minneapolis. New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CONAN DOYLE AND HIS STORIES. 


R. CONAN DOYLE'’S lecturing tour in this country, and 

the efforts made in New York, Boston, and Chicago to give 

him a right royal welcome, have called forth many notices of him 

in the American Press. Dr. Doyle is perhaps most widely known 

in this country by his detective stories, but among literary men 

some of his other novels are recognized as entitling him to one of 

the foremost places among writers of the day. The following 

very appreciative notice, which we extract from 7he Bookbuyer, 
New York, is by Duffield Osborne: 


“There has come into vogue among authors and critics, mainly 
in this country and during the last decade, a theory that realism 
in fiction and the telling of a good story are, in some mysterious 
way, radically inconsistent; and an attempt has been made to 
separate fiction writers into two more 
or less antagonistic ‘schools’ of ‘ real- 
ists’ and ‘romancers.’ 

“In ‘The White Company’ and in 
‘Micah Clarke,’ Dr. A. Conan Doyle 
has produced narratives which fasten 
the interest from the very beginning, 
and which are yet such careful studies 
of the times and men they depict as to 
be preferabie, even in this respect, to 
most of our professedly realistic novels 
which pretend to no higher merit than 
making us minutely familiar with the 
lives and characters of our butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick-makers. 

“Among the young Englishmen and 
Scotchmen who have within the last 
lustrum sprung to the forefront of the 
ranks of fiction, a very high—perhaps 
the highest—place must be conceded to 
the subject of this sketch. He may 
lack, in a measure, the aggressive viril- 
ity and the quick succession of hammer- 
like strokes of genius which distinguish 
Kipling. Possibly he does not tell a 
better story than does Weyman,; but he 
certainly excels them in a masterly 
versatility to which, as it seems to me, 
no other living, and perhaps no dead, 
novelist attains. Among the great 
number of stories he has written, there is hardly one that can be 
called, even comparatively, feeble or tiresome, while above and 
beyond these claims to preeminence, it cannot be questioned that 
‘The Great Shadow’ and ‘The White Company’ are two really 
great books—entirely dissimilar in character and setting, yet each 
perfect of its type—books which must live beside the masterpieces 
of English fiction. 

“In the former of these, one of the most charming of stories— 
the description of the battle of Waterloo from the standpoint of a 
private soldier—is fully equal to the strongest and best of Rudyard 
Kipling’s brutally realistic pictures; while in ‘The White Com- 
pany’ there is, together with an absorbing narrative, an effective 
study of life and manners such, I believe, as was never uttered 
by Scott or Bulwer or any of the writers who followed them, 
with the sole exception of Flaubert. The characters of Szr 
Nigel Loring and Hordle John are inimitable. Dr. Doyle 
gives two years as the time spent in studying, and one hundred 
and fifteen as the number of works read or consulted in prepara- 
tion for this romance of the times of Edward III. The English 
archer is its central figure—a type of soldier whose relative 
superiority has never been approached and before whom the then 
military world lay practically helpless. 

“In ‘Micah Clarke,’ the first of Dr. Doyle’s more ambitious 
efforts, he falls but little short of the two books mentioned ; and to 
fall little short of them is still to be ahead of almost every one else. 
It may be suggestive to know that this tale of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion was taken from one London publisher to another, wellnigh 
failing of publication, though it is certainly difficult to realize 
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how any man of supposed good judgment could fail to see the 
merit and probable sale of such a work. 

“It is possible that Conan Doyle's detective stories were what 
first brought him to the attention of Americans. That they are 
the best ever written can hardly be denied—although that may 
not be saying very much. The French attempts are simply 
absurd beside them, and most of the English and American are 
but little better, barring Poe's ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’ and 
‘Purloined Letter.” Poe’s ‘Dupin’ and Doyle’s ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’ are, in many respects, kindred characters. Even to fol- 
low in Poe’s lines, without either imitating or falling short, is a 
task possible only for the highest talent. It is safe to say that no 
one ever went to sleep with one of the ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stories 
unfinished—and perhaps it has not always been easy to go to 
sleep afterward. 

‘““A few words by way of personal history may be of interest. 
Dr. Doyle was born in Edinburgh in 1859, and came of a line of 
artists. His grandfather, John Doyle, was the celebrated ‘H. B.,’ 
whose political skits were so famous that many of them have 
since been purchased at large prices by the British Museum. All 
his were artists, and Conan 
Doyle’s father’s signature of a ‘D’ 
with a little bird perched upon it 
(whence his nickname of ‘Dicky 
Doyle’) may be seen upon the cover 
design of Punch. went to 
school at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, 
then studied in Germany, and finally 
completed his medical education at the 
University of Edinburgh. Africa, the 
Arctic seas, and many parts of Europe 
have been visited by him. His first 
story was accepted when he was nine- 
teen years old, and his first book, ‘A 
Study in Scarlet,’ was, after the cus- 
tomary rejections, sold outright for 
425. Thencame ‘Micah Clarke,’ then 
‘The Sign of the Four,’ then ‘The 
White Company’—and so his reputa- 
tion was firmly established. Dr. Bell, 
of Edinburgh, is the original of Sher- 
lock Holmes.” 
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HOW A GREAT SCULPTOR 
WAS MADE. 


MONG 


times no one holds a higher rank 


the sculptors of modern 


than the Frenchuman, Antoine Lois 


Barye. His bronzes especially have long been highly esteemed 
by those most capable of judging, and enormous prices have at 
times been paid for them on both sides of the Atlantic. A few 
M. 


Eugene Guillaume, an intimate friend of Barye and a distin- 


weeks ago a monument was erected to his memory in Paris. 


guished member of the Institute, presided at the unveiling of the 
monument and made an address, which is published in the Revue 
Pedagogigue, Paris. This address shows what labor and pa- 
tience are necessary for the making of a sculptor, even when he is 


aman of genius. Said M. Guillaume: 


“The monument we unveil to-day is the joint result of the 
labors of a committee and an exposition of Barye’s works at 
Paris, anda like committee and exposition at New York. Besides 
this, some citizens of the United States have contributed more 
than $10,000 toward the expense of the erection. 

“It was a matter of deep consideration what form our homage 
should take. A statue of Barye would undoubtedly have been 
very interesting. The image of an illustrious man always draws 
attention. But it appeared preferable to collect here reproduc- 
tions of a number of Barye’s masterpieces. The sight of these 
will be instructive for the great mass of passers-by and helpful 
for every one. Combined as they are, in one whole, by the talent 
of the architect who has planned the monument, no one can be 
ignorant of what a great genius was he whose name will be read 
engraved upon the stone. Here his ‘Lion Crushing a Serpent,’ 
dated in 1832, when first the name of Barye became popular, will 




















be seen, and others of his noble works. ‘The whole is crowned 
with his ‘Theseus Struggling with the Centaur,’ a masterpiece, 
equal to anything which antiquity and the Renaissance produced. 
In the midst is Barye’s profile, showing the strong forehead, the 
piercing eye, the mouth and chin, which all manifest the distinc- 
tive qualities of his mind and will, his indomitable courage, his 
inflexible dignity. 

“The spot where the monument stands is well-chosen. From 
it can be seen Mount Ste. Genevieve, where for years Barye 
struggled with misery and the contempt of others, receiving to 
the full the spurns which patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
Nearer, within sight, is the Museum of Natural History, where 
Barye studied and where he was long professor. A few steps 
distant is the Quai des Celestins, where the sculptor ended 
his long life of seventy-nine years, honored and even ven- 
erated. 

“ Admirable everywhere, Barye is especially admirable during 
his connection with the Museum. There he studied so long and 
carefully the animals in the menagerie, that he reached the point 
of being able to separate in thought the habits contracted in cap- 
tivity from their habits in their native wilds. With his mind’s 
eye he saw clearly their characteristics, the apparent indifference 
under which instinct is always on the watch, their fatal action in 
obtaining their nourishment, displaying their tactics and their 
style of combat. 

“It was thus he chose his subjects and began to make his 
sketches. Then followed another labor. Barye went to the gal- 
leries of comparative anatomy. Compasses in hand he measured 
the skeletons of the animals he wished to represent, wrote down 
the dimensions with extreme scrupulousness, and fashioned his 
work by these measurements and notes. 

“In this way it was that Barye arrived at perfection. His 
works gave the lie to the theories which would like us to believe 
that it is unworthy of art to lean on certain knowledge, and to 
have recourse to means of precision. The great artist confutes 
those who say that to follow his methods is to deprive an artist's 
works of all spontaneity. What works are more alive than those 
of Barye? It appears to me that the fundamental truth which he 
sought above all things in his creations is what has given them 
vitality. This truth, in his hands, was a condition of beauty, not 
a temporary and deceitful beauty, but of a beauty which we can 
admire without fear of ever being accused of admiring what is 
false and impossible. 

“Tf I am asked what, in my opinion, is the master quality of 
a great artist, I would say that it is force. This quality ought 
especially to be insisted on at the present time when most of 
those who call themselves artists are content, both in their sub- 
jects and their execution, with a weak dz/ettanteism. In Barye 
this force is incomparable. The being which he represents, 
whatever it may be, shows that it has at command extraordinary 
power. A lion, or tiger, by him, when only walking, is formid- 
able by its structure and by the idea it conveys of what it would 
be capable of in action. Before Barye, no one had so well 
translated in its fatal character the ferocity of the carnivora 
which are created to kill and do kill, and the graceful and trem- 
bling submission of the animals created for flight and which, 
when seized by those stronger than they, thus fulfil their destiny. 
All are rendered with an abundance of the vital energy appro- 
priate to them, from the elephant crushing the tiger that attacks 
it, from the jaguar rolling around while devouring its prey, to the 
stag when halting or bounding, away from its pursuer. 

“This quality of force is not less striking when the artist is 
treating the human figure. The man that he designs—and you 
see on this monument superb examples—manifests also great 
power. The robust and healthy bodies, sure of themselves, rep- 
resent the finest specimens of our race. 

“This manner of exalting energy is peculiar to the great mas- 
ters. The figures that Michael Angelo brought out of the marble 
or painted in his frescoes act terribly. Rubens treats the figures 
of man and animals with rare audacity. Like them, Barye is the 
interpreter of a certain ideal life, employed in great conflicts of 
thought and action. 

“Such effects can be obtained by certain knowledge only. 
Otherwise the productions of the artist would be monsters. 
The more the artist rises above an every-day type, the more he 
must be confident of himself. Barye had that supreme confi- 
dence. He shows his profound acquaintance with nature.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 
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A FORERUNNER OF KEATS. 


F the boy poets, Henry Kirke White, who died at the age of 
twenty-one, was one of the most gifted. Most of his poems 

were written before his eighteenth year. Writing in 7he West- 
minster Review (September), Alice Law endeavors to rescue 
his memory from the obliteration which, she thinks, has almost 
completely engulfed it. She attributes to him “a precocity of 
talent which Chatterton alone among White’s predecessors has 
paralleled, while among the poets who have come after him not 
one has, at a similar age, exhibited such a ripe and amazing gift 


of song.” She quotes highly appreciative words from Byron 
and Southey in regard to White’s poetry, and explains the obliv- 
ion that has overtaken him as follows: ‘The advent of Keats— 
of Keats who was so like him—sounded the literary death-knell of 
Henry Kirke White.” The main purpose of the article is toshow 
forth the points of resemblance between White and Keats. Some 
of them strike us as rather strained, but the general similarity 
in their characteristics is made obvious. We quote as follows: 


“White, in spite of his later asceticism, was, no less than 
Keats, possessed of a highly sensuous, luxurious nature. Both 
poets, if we may believe their letters and poems, experienced the 
same tender, emotional yearning toward the gentler sex, both 
were peculiarly susceptible to the ‘charm of lovely women,’ and, 
when Death balked them, both were overwhelmed with a like 
despair at the sight of beauty they were not destined to win. 

“Both poets, curiously enough, use the same metaphor to ex- 
press a lover’s utmost distress: White’s 


“* He stood a marble monument of woe,’ 
seems distinctly echoed in Keats’ 
‘*** Upon his knees he sank, fale as smooth-sculptured stone.’ 


“Both poets at times dwelt fondly on the thought of death. 
White’s 
“¢ And I do ponder with most strange delight 
On the calm slumbers of the dead man’s night,” 


seems to anticipate Keats’ 


“e .. and, for many a time, 
I have been half in love with easeful Death.’ 


“They even foretell it in the same words. Henry’s 
‘** Ves, J must die—I feel that I must die,’ 
finds itself repeated in Keats’ 


*** And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of God-like hardship tells me / mus? die, 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.’ 


“Apart from these and many other similarities of thought and 
diction, it is impossible not to notice the striking resemblance 
which is manifest in their personal characteristics, and in the 
events of their lives. 

“There is in both cases the same humble birth, the same tender 
affection for brothers and family, the same longing for fame, the 
same endeavor, if not to forestall, at least to deprecate, the harsh- 
ness of criticism. 

“Both withdrew from a profession that was distasteful to them ; 
both loved unhappily—the lady being, curic1sly enough, in each 
case named Fanny, both had the foreknowledge of their ap- 
proaching death, and both suffered in consequence from a pene- 
trating melancholy, amounting at times to a refined despair, the 
outcome of baffled hopes and thwarted ambition. Both died 
young. ‘The trumpeter of their fame had his clarion already at 
his lips, but hurrying death stopped their ears, so that they did 
not hear the blast. 

“It would seem as if their lives and memories had been handed 
on together, as if our knowledge of the one is not complete with- 
out a knowledge of the other. 

‘Keats seems to have taken up the thread of Kirke White’s 
inspiration, or to have woven it into the fabric of his own genius ; 
he seems unconsciously to have become the sequel, the comple- 
tion, the consummation of White. He did not so much eclzfse, 
as pass into, comprehend, and, as it were, ”e-¢sswe him. 

“Much of Keats’ verse seems an echo, a remembrance of 
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Henry’s, but a remembrance that is given with a more satisfying 
expression, a more artistic utterance. 

“White might have said of Keats, had he known him, what 
Baudelaire said of Poe—that he produced ‘poems and stories, 
vague and confused, which had been lying dormant in my own 
brain, while he had known how to combine, to transcribe, and 
bring them to perfection.’ White, like Keats, is peculiarly the 
child of this century, though he died on its very threshold. 
There is in both cases the same self-destroying, heart- and brain- 
consuming Jassion for the unattainable. 

“Henry possessed the genuine fiz-de-szécle temperament, with- 
out being in any sense a sickly, sentimental, self-absorbed Nine- 
teenth Century foseur. Like Tasso, he battled with his agony. 
His pain struck music from him; and until death seized him, his 
brave, high-minded courage enabled him to conceal the forture 
of his despair. 

“Nearly a hundred years have passed since he died, and while 
the name of Keats is upon many lips, the world only occasionally 
hears of Henry. But his genius cannot perish, and from time to 
time there will be breathed upon the airan echo of what he him- 
self calls his ‘faint neglected song.’ ” 


SHALL CANADA HAVE A WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY ? 


] N spite of much that has been said and written about the effect 

of Art upon the character of a people, itis probable that that 
So at least Mr. W. A. Sher- 
wood thinks, and he would have Canada establish in her own 


effect is far too little appreciated. 


confines a place similar to Westminster Abbey, where Canadians 
who have achieved distinction in letters, art, and science may be 
entombed with national honors. He 


writes in 7he Canadian 


Magazine, October, and urges the following considerations : 

“In the American galleries at the Columbian Exhibition there 
was a picture by Hovenden of Philadelphia, entitled ‘ Breaking 
Home Ties.’ It was surrounded by severe classical subjects, as 
soulless as their golden casements. But Hovenden had a story 
to tell, and he told it with modest simplicity. The little group 
of rustic folk gathered at the doors, and the interior of the cottage, 
showed a happy home. The young man who was about to take 
his departure had arrived at manhood’s years; looking with tear- 
fuleyes upon his aged mother, his sister and his brother, he bade 
them farewell and followed with lagging footsteps the honored 
father who bore with bent head his son’s light luggage tothe 
door. I would rather have that one picture by Hovenden than 
acres of the academic trash that drew the encomiums of the tech- 
nically clever Academicians. It is truly a wonderful picture. 
Returning to their homes, widely scattered over the entire conti- 
nent, cherished recollections were awakened in those who looked 
at this famous picture; in memory they revisited the scenes of 
their childhood; the old school days were recalled; down the 
lonely paths by the widening rivulet again they wandered, and 
they gamboled anew at the old-time sport upon the green. 
These and many such like scenes must have been revived in med- 
itating on that beautiful picture. We may fairly conclude that in 
the awakening of such associations, the love of home which 
broadens into national pride is fostered and developed. But 
more than this: such art tends to pull down the false barriers 
which society so cruelly constructs, and gives us a glimpse of the 
healthful nature of simple natural life. Our great halls of learn- 
ing are transforming the whole course of the stream of our 
national life from the gentle valleys to the thronged streets, to 
what end I cannot say, quitting the natural for the artificial life. 
The genré and landscape-painter is forever presenting the beau- 
ties of rural life, entreating, by the most subtle charms which art 
from nature wins, for men to again return to the more noble 
walks of life. And if not to return, to at least cherish a spirit of 
affectionate regard and honorable respect for those whose toil is 
in the field. Is this not a national work? 

“Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral have done an 
immortal work for England, the Poet’s Corner in the one, and the 
sacred tablets, commemorative of the mighty heroes, in the other. 
Should we not, in Toronto and Montreal, set aside all religious 
considerations, and adopt, at once, some honored receptacle for 
the repose of our most worthy sons. St. James’ Cathedral, in 
Toronto, beirg one of the oldest of our churches, might well 
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serve so nobleapurpose. In literature are we to forget a Heavy- 
sege and a Sangster, and cannot their memory be best kept green 
forever by the painter and the sculptor’s art? Then there is our 
duty to posterity. It is surely incumbent upon us to keep intact, 
as far as in our power lies, every phase of life and thought of the 
time in which we live. By the principles and practices of preser- 
vation, a proud sentiment is nurtured. In doing all we can we 
are but emulating the manly virtues of our grander sires; and 
the generations yet unborn will view with pride the efforts which 
we have made to preserve for their consideration all that was 
worthy in our time.” 
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THE BALLAD OF THE DRUM. 


| Sel has been found at last. 
it was lost, or indeed didn’t know anything about it; but 


Some of us, perhaps, didn’t know 


was it not in colonial times a most popular ballad, and was it not 
on the eve of battle sung both by red-coats and Continentals, and 
was not Alexander Hamilton accustomed to stand up at festive 
occasions and elicit the applause of his auditors by singing it? 
For these reasons, if for no other, the identification of the ballad 
is a matter of literary and historical interest, and David Graham 
Adee (Lippincott's, October) has succeeded in tracing it back to 


Burns and his “Jolly Beggars.” His article opens with a descrip- 
tion of the scene at which Hamilton sang the song for the last 
time: 

“On the Fourth of July, 1804, General Hamilton sang, for the 
last time, his famous and favorite ballad, ‘The Drum.’ Upon 
that memorable occasion Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr 
met face to face for the last time but one. It was at the annual 
banquet of the Society of the Cincinnati, of which the former 
was the honored president and the latter an eminent member. 

“General Hamilton cheerful and even 
merry. As the evening wore away he was pressed to sing his 
usual song, which was then known as ‘The Ballad of the Drum.’ 
It was noticed that Hamilton seemed less ready than common to 
comply with the request of the guests, but, after some urging, he 
made answer, ‘Well, you shall have it, if you wish.’ He then 
sang the ballad in his best style, to the delight of the old Conti- 
nentals who made up the festive company. 

“Colonel Burr, on the contrary, was haughtily reserved, mingled 
but little with his friends, and appeared to shun all intercourse 
with the president of the Society. It wasalso remembered after- 
ward, and has been credibly handed down, that, when Hamilton 
began to sing, Burr turned directly toward him, with one arm 
resting on the supper-table, and gazed intently at the singer, as 
though buried in profound thought or immersed in a fit of deep 
abstraction. He remained thus immovable until the ballad was 
ended. Little did those present suspect the deadly import of that 
look. Hamilton paid no attention to Burr’s stony stare, but ren- 
dered his song with perfect composure and careful 
sion. 

“Now to come to the point of this paper. 


was observed to be 


expres- 


Although Hamilton 
had often sung this spirited and tuneful ballad on similar occa- 
sions, and, it is said, in the stately presence of General Wash- 
ington himself (perhaps when both he and Burr were young 
aides-de-camp upon the staff of the commander-in-chief), and 
consequently its strains must have been heard by many at that 
day, yet it is a well-known fact, frequently referred to by biog- 
raphers, that the words and tune in question have been long un- 
identified, or, rather, have been entirely lost sight of and for- 
gotten. It remains undisputed that historians and antiquarians 
of this country have made repeated researches in quest of ‘The 
3allad of the Drum,’ but always with the result of complete and 
provoking failure. Indeed, so utter has proved the discomfiture 
in that direction that various bogus versions, pure works of imag- 
ination and invention, have been put forth in divers instances, 
with more or less humor or audacity, sometimes in a mere spirit 
of hoax and fun, or again for the worthier reason of better serv- 
ing the purposes of romance, and lending more vivid and striking 
colors to the characters, scenes and incidents belonging to the 
picturesque era immediately succeeding the achievement of our 
National independence.” 


“The Ballad of the Drum,” so Mr. Adee tells us, was a chosen 
ditty of the rank and file of the British forces serving under the 
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Duke of Wellington, and the tune to which it was set, “The 
Soldier’s Joy,” was no doubt, he says, sung by both red-coats 
and Continentals upon the eve of the battles of Monmouth, Tren- 
ton, and Brandywine, and heard by Hamilton within both hostile 
lines. Mr. Adee gives the following as his reasons for believing 
that General Hamilton’s old song can be easily identified : 


“First, the ballad in questicn was originally printed without a 
title of its own, and therefore has been long and often looked for 
in vain, being incorporated in a famous poetical hodgepodge, 
among a number of other rollicking songs. 

“Secondly, the nationality of the author of the verses was the 
same as that of Hamilton’s father, and the son was naturally 
fond of, and familiar with, the Scottish poems of his parent’s fel- 
low countryman, which were then resounding in trumpet tones 
throughout the world. 

“Thirdly, it is no doubt perfectly true, as has been so fre- 
quently alleged, that no other source exists from which the stanzas 
could so easily have been drawn and appropriated. If we can 
find a fact which exactly fits the case, why look any further fora 
solution of the problem ? 

“Without doubt, therefore, the following stanzas are the 
famous ‘Ballad of the Drum,’ which Alexander Hamilton sang 
that signal night at the supper of the Cincinnati in New York, 
just on the eve of the duel in which he lost his life, fought be- 
tween him and Aaron Burr, July 7, 1804, upon the fatal ground 
at Weehawken. Does not the very reading of the verses estab- 
lish their identification beyond the reasonable vestige of a doubt? 
It is practically impossible that a popular ballad of its day, and 
one often sung by so famous a man as Hamilton, as we are told, 
in both private and public assemblages, could not be traced to 
its source. We shall give this mysterious song in the original 
text, with the name of the air for which it was designed set out 
in full. It will be observed that the song is without a title. 


AIR. 
Tune—‘ The Soldier's Joy.’ 


*I am a son of Mars, who have been in many wars, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come: 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound cf the drum. 


*My ’prenticeship I past where my leader breathed his last 

When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram; 

I served out my trade when the gallant game was played, 
And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 


*I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batteries, 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb: 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliott to head me, 
I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of the drum. 


* And now though I must beg with a wooden arm and leg, 
And many a tattered rag hanging over my bum, 
I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet, 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. 


* What though with hoary locks I must stand the winter shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home, 
When the t’other bag I sell, and t’other bottle tell, 
I could meet a troop of hell at the sound of the drum.’ 


“Where will the reader find this soldiers’ song, once brawly 
chorused by the laddies of the Highland regiments during the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns? The answer is plain. In 
the year 1785, Robert Burns composed his dramatic poem, con- 
sisting of a series of songs and recitatives, entitled ‘The Jolly 
Beggars.’ It will be recalled that one Poosie Nansie kept a pub- 
lic-house in Mauchline, which was nightly frequented by all the 
vagrant fraternity of the town. Burns, passing the house one 
night, was attracted by the sounds of mirth and revelry issuing 
from the interior, and on entering was cordially welcomed by the 
motley tavern crew to their hilarious orgies. These he happily 
depicted, or rather idealized in verse, in ‘The Jolly Beggars.’ 
The songs of his poem, especially that known as‘The Drum’ 
(which popularly derived its name from the concluding words 
of the last line of each stanza), were at once caught up by the 
people and chanted everywhere. The air to which the words of 
‘The Drum’ were adapted by the poet was that of an old march- 
ing-song, long a favorite with the British soldiers. General Ham- 
ilton must have often read and heard this ballad, and hence ina 
measure made the lines his own.” 





2 THE literary works of Hans von Biilow are being collected and edited by 
-Dr. H. Reimann, for republication in one volume. 
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PICTURES BY SCORCHING—AN OLD ART 
REVIVED. 


a gn of the “lost arts” seems likely to be given a new lease 

of life. It has never indeed been entirely lost, for the 
school-boy has preserved it in a rudimental condition, if no one 
else has. He has hardly thought, when burning his name on 
the back of a closet door with a red-hot poker, that he was pre- 
serving in a rude form a respectable branch of the fine arts, one 
carrying such an impressive name as pyrography. Yet with finer 
instruments and in the hands of more capable artists this method 
long ago won a worthy place for itself, though it is little known 
to-day. The following description of the art and of new instru- 
ments that promise to revive it is translated from the German of 
Carl Freytag, in Der Stein der Wezsen, of Vienna: 


“By pyrography or fire-writing is understood the process of 
drawing on wood by means of a glowing steel or iron wire. It is 
by no means a new process; on the contrary it is a very old one, 
which was almost entirely forgotten, but which, with improved 
appliances, is likely to secure a new lease of life. In formertimes 
the utensils consisted of iron wires of various sizes inserted in 
wooden handles and with their points filed to various degrees of 
sharpness. Half a dozen of these were kept heated over glowing 
charcoal or the flame of a spirit-lamp, and taken one by one and 
used as drawing-pencils during the very short period they re- 
tained their heat. The process was slow, and required a skilled 
draftsman, for there is no possibility of correcting a false stroke. 

“The most practical and perfect appliance which has taken the 
place of the above method is Paquelin’s benzin apparatus (see 
cut), the principle of which is based on the low point of com- 
bustion of benzin. Benzin- 
vapor, when led into a hol- 
low metallic body previously 
slightly heated, inflames and 
heats the metal still more, 
causing it to glow, and thus 
furnishes an implement 
which the draftsman can 
maintain in continuous op- 
eration. 

“The instrument consists 
of a glass vessel provided 
with a close-fitting rubber 
stopper which can be her- 
metically sealed, and with 
two thin metal pipes bent at 
right angles. One of these 
metal pipes is connected, by 
means of rubber tubes, with 
two rubber bulbs, while the 
other pipe is similarly at- 
tached to the drawing-pencil. This pencil consists of along metal 
pipe in a wooden handle provided at one end with a screw-worm 
into which an internal hollow platinum tongue is screwed. The 
glass vessel being filled with benzin, the stopper inserted, and the 
two tubes connected as above, the platinum tongue is slightly 
heated over a spirit-lamp, and when pressure is applied to the ter- 
minal rubber bulb, the vaporizable benzin in the vessel is forced 
along the rubber-tube to the platinum tongue. Here the vapor 
ignites and brings the tongue to a red heat, which may be regu- 
lated by lightening or increasing the pressure. The consumption 
of benzin is extraordinarily small, and the whole instrument is 
very easily managed. 

“In the practical application of pyrography the selection of 
the wood is of first-class importance. Only close-grained woods 
without annual rings are suited to the purpose, pear and maple 
being almost the only timbers used, although poplar of uniform 
texture does fairly well. In timber with annual rings the pencil 
hangs longer, and burns deeper at the rings than at the intervals. 

“As already said, pyrography requires a good draftsman for 
free treatment. The less-skilled draftsman may, however, aid 
himself by making a carefully detailed preliminary drawing in 
pencil and then adhering closely to the lines. With the benzin 
apparatus above described, the drawing is done only with the 
outermost part of the platinum tongue, and dark, deep lines are 
made by forcing in and burning more benzin. This pencil, 





APPARATUS FOR FIRE-DRAWING ON 
Woon. 
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apart from this, calls for quite a special method of handling. It 
may not be held in the hand as one ordinarily holds a pen or 
drawing-pencil, but must be taken nearer the middle, and must 
be held freely, much as an artist uses his brush on the easel. 

“As regards the class of subjects best fitted for pyrographic 
drawing, it may be remarked that simple scroll-work without 
shadows is to be recommended to the beginner. After acquiring 
some proficiency, he may put in the shadows and advance to 
smaller figures, allegorical representations, drawing of trees, 
etc., until he has acquired such a thorough command of the 
technic of the art as will enable him to execute complete sub- 
jects in landscape or figures. 

“Some very fine effects are produced by painting burnt-wood 
drawings. Both transparent and opaque colors are used, and 
occasionally even oil-colors. The painting may be done either 
before or after the burning, but those painted first give the best 
effects. The sharp transition of the several colors through the 
brownish tone imparted by the burning is softened, and a more har- 
monious whole is produced. Moreover, in painting after the burn- 
ing, there is danger of the paint getting into the deeper furrows 
of the drawing and covering the fine dark tone of the burnt wood. 

“In painting with aquarelle colors, the necessary amount of 
color is squeezed out of the tube and mixed, in a sufficiently large 
vessel, with as much 
water as is neces- 
sary to produce the 
required intensity. 
Care should be taken 
to mix sufficient of a 
color at once, for it 
is difficult to make a 
second quantity of 
precisely the same 
tone. All the parts 
to be treated with 
one color are finished 
before beginning 
with another color. 
The brush, which 
should be well satu- 
rated with color, 
should be held near- 
ly perpendicular to 
the surface so as to 


admit of an easy 
flow. 
“After the first 





coat is dry the sha- 
dings may be added 
Sometimes the same color of somewhat intenser 
consistence will give the necessary shade; at others colors are 
mixed for the purpose: for example, white is shaded with gray, 
blue with a mixture of blue and black. When one color is fin- 
ished, the other colors are taken in succession. Care must be 
taken not to lay on the colors so thickly that the grain of the wood 
cannot be seen through them. 

“If any spots refuse to take the paint, a little rubbing with 
glass paper will perhaps remedy the trouble; if not, the paint 
should be mixed with ox-gall. The brighter lights may be left 
wholly without paint or may be covered with white paint. 

“Our illustration gives a motive of a rustic chair-back produced 
by the pyrographic art.” 


BACK OF CHAIR ENGRAVED BY FIRE. 


as asecond coat. 


Influence of Dutch Art.—‘‘There is no special mystery about 
the force which Dutch art exercised upon that part of the world 
of which Holland, geographically, is so small apart. It is the 
power of masterful simplicity. The Dutchmen turn to Nature 
for their inspiration, and they translate her without affectation or 
sensational technique. ‘They do not paint exactly what they see, 
but they paint what they see in the spirit which it arouses in 
them, investing it with humanity, life, and the sentiment which 
existence communicates to those who study it with the double 
sight of eye and mind. They make no attempt to create senti- 
mental subjects, but they find the sentiment in actuality, and, ac- 
cording to their powers, repeat it to us with whatever eloquence 
their brushes may have at command.”—A/f/red Trumble, in The 
Quarterly Illustrator. 
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Piano-Playing a Disease.—A writer in 7he American Art 
Journal diagnoses the piano-forte malady as follows: “This 
malady unites three qualities which render it a perfect plague—it 
is endemic, epidemic, and infectious. 
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Endemic because it is 
chronic and flourishes in all classes of society; epidemic because 
it is propagated with terrible rapidity; infectious because it is 
contracted even by a mere touch or contact. 
bacillus, or 


The piano-forte 
microbe, is called a ‘note.’ It is white, rectangular 
in form, and surmounted by a black appendix, to which science 
has given the name of ‘sharp,’ and has terrible properties. Sixty 
of these microbes may be counted on a piano-forte alone! The 
symptoms of piano-forte are irritation of the fingers, horrible 
convulsions in the shoulders, and feverish agitation throughout 
the body. The patient cannot move the arms without producing 
alarming sounds which makes the nearest persons take to flight. 
Science knows all about the symptoms of this dreadful disease, 
except the means of curing it 


Du Maurier on “ Fiddling.”’—‘‘One man loves his fiddle (or, 
alas! his neighbor’s sometimes) for all the melodies he can wake 
from it—it is but a selfish love! 

“Another, who is no fiddler, may love a fiddle, too, for its 
symmetry, its neatness, its color, its delicate grainings, the lovely 
lines and curves of its back and front—for its own sake, so to 
speak. He may have a whole gallery full of fiddles, to love in 
his innocent way—a harem !—and yet not know a single note of 
music, or even care to hear one. He will dust them and stroke 
them and take them down and try to put them in tune—pizzicato 
—and put them back again and call them ever such sweet little 
pet names: Viol, viola, viola d’amore, viol di gamba, violino 
mio! and breathe his little troubles into them, and they will give 
him back inaudible little murmurs in sympathetic response, like 
a damp £olian harp, but he will never draw a bow across the* 
strings or wake a single chord—or discord.”—/rom “ Trilby.” 





NOTES. 


A LONDON weekly perpetrates the following appalling joke: 
ling is beginning to take a deep interest in dairying. 
milks 


“Mr. Kip- 
Every morning he 
but that’s an ‘udder story,’ as Rudyard himself would remark.”’ 


THE stage machinist of the Munich Opera House has almost completed 
an electrical apparatus which will make it possible by simply touching 
various buttons to make all the various changes in the stage-setting, for 
which hitherto a number of hands were needed. 
promptness, economy, and noiselessness. 


The advantages will be 


AN authentic bust of Herod the Great is said to have been discovered in 
Palestine. It was offered to the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 


A DESCENDANT of Hans Holbein, the famous painter, is now in the Poor- 
house at Aussig, Austria, on the charge of being a vagrant, and yet he isa 
member of the nobility, and a photographic artist. 


THE “ Flower in Art”’ will be the name of an exhibition to be opened 
shortly in Paris. It will contain representations of flowers in needlework, 
textiles, porcelain, sculpture and painting, and, as the title would indicate, 
will be devoted entirely to floral art. The committee in charge will con- 
sist of Mme. Madelaine Lemaire, Armand Sylvestre, and Dr. Vilmorin, the 
botanist. 


A sTory istold of acertain collector of etchings, who wrote two letters 
to a print-seller about Whistler’s works, an interval of five years elapsing 
between the first and second letter. The first letter says: “I do not want 
etchings by Whistler. They impress me as if flies that had fallenin an ink- 
well had walked on old paper.”’ The second letter says: ‘‘Send me every 
etching by Whistler the price of which is not ruinous.” 


M. STEPHANE MALLARME, the French poet, suggests that the publishers 
of books on which the copyright has expired should be compelled to pay a 
small royalty into a fund for the benefit of needy authors. 


THE Vossische Zeitung describes a silver sacrificial bowl recently found 
while dredging in the harbor of Biserta, the ancient Carthaginian Hippo- 
Zarytos. It is oval in form, shallow, has two handles, and weighs nine 
kilograms. The inner surface is richly ornamented with a design in inlaid 
gold, representing the conflict of Apollo and Marsyas. It is Hellenic work 
of the First Century of our era, when Biserta was a Roman colony. Itis 
regarded as the most valuable piece of workmanship in the precious metal 
which has as yet been discovered in Africa. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the first edition, published in 1496, by 
Wynkyn de Worde, of the famous “ Treatise of Fysshinge with an Angle,” 
by Dame Juliana Berners, is promised shortly by Elliot Stock. The work is 
interesting as being that of the first English female writer. It will have an 
introduction by Rev. M. G. Watkins. Three reprints of this work have 
already been made during the present century—a facsimile one in 1810, 
one by Baskerville in 1827, and another in 1880. 


STRAUSS’ new light opera, “*The Feast of Apples,’’ is said to be an as- 
sured success in Vienna. The music includes waltzes, polkas and marches, 


The story is based on a pretty rustic custom in Croatia. 
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DARWINISM SIX HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE 
CHRIST. 


~PECIAL researches have been made by the historian, Oscar 
Reader, to show that in history at least “there is no new 
thing under the Sun.” An interesting contribution to his re- 
searches is made by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, who en- 
deavors to show that the old Greek philosophers, notably Anaxi- 
mander and Xenophanes, held to the theory of the descent of man 
from lower types of animals. It is one thing, of course, to ad- 
vance a theory and another very different thing to bring together 
in proof of a theory such a wealth of evidence as to revolutionize 
the thought of the scientific world. But if the old Greeks could 
not do what Darwin and his followers have done, they seem to 
have anticipated by about twenty-five hundred years some of 
Darwin’s most important conclusions. Such at least is Pro- 
fessor Butler’s view, as advanced in a volume entitled “Classical 
Studies in Honor of Henry Drisler,” a collection of essays by 
former pupils of Drisler, published last year in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his professorship at’ Columbia College. 
Professor Butler says : 


“Ever since the doctrine of organic evolution began to attract 
serious attention, about forty years ago, students of Greek phil- 
osophy have repeatedly called attention to cosmological opinions 
put forward by the ancients that parallel in a curious way, or else 
directly foreshadow, discoveries that are a part of the glory of 
modern science. Zeller in his brilliant essay, ‘Darwin's Greek 
Predecessors,’ points out that not a few fruitful scientific ideas 
that were the property of the early Greek philosophers were first 
forgotten by the Greeks themselves, then overlooked by the Mid- 
dle Ages, and finally rediscovered and fully demonstrated with 
great éc/at by the modern scientific spirit. Among the pre- 
Socratic thinkers, Zeller cited Anaximander and Xenophanes as 
leading examples of philosophers who exhibited this form of 
prescience. 

“The close analogy between Anaximander’s theory of the de- 
velopment of the Earth from a fluid state of matter and of man 
from lower animals, and the modern scientific theories, has been 
fully shown by Teichmiiller. It is idle to dismiss these analogies 
as mere guesses, when the grounds upon which they rest are 
stated. But while it has been noticed that Anaximander men- 
tioned the fact that the period of infancy in man is longer than 
in the lower animals, the full importance of the passage has not 
been recognized, nor has its agreement with the extremely im- 
portant contribution by John Fiske to the general theory of evo- 
lution been pointed out. The passage in which Anaximander’s 
theory is preserved for us is quoted from Plutarch by Eusebius 
(Prop. Evan. I., 8, 2), and reads as follows: ‘Further, he 
(Anaximander) says that in the beginning man was born from 
animals of a different species. His reason is that, while other 
animals quickly find food for themselves, man alone requires 
a prolonged period of suckling. Hence, had man been origi- 
nally suchas he is now, he could never have survived.’ Read- 
ing this passage in connection with other fragments of Anaxi- 
mander, it is clear that he observed and understood the main point 
in connection with the prolongation of the period of infancy in 
man; namely, that it affords a needed opportunity for the adjust- 
ment of the complex physical and psychical activities to their en- 
vironment. 

“ This fact has been pointed out and illustrated by John Fiske, 
who rightly considers his treatment of it an important contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of evolution, and one necessary for its com- 
pletion. ... 

“The materials out of which Fiske constructed his doctrine are : 
(1) The experience of Wallace in trying to bring up a baby 
orang-outang; (2) Wallace's emphasis on the importance of 
psychical rather than physical variations in the highest animals; 
(3) the statement by Herbert Spencer that where the psychical 
life is complex there is not time for all capacities to become or- 
ganized before birth. Thus far Fiske and Anaximander are in 
entire agreement.” 
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THE WAR BETWEEN CELLS AND BACTERIA. 


| Mebeudd human being is a colony—so modern physiology has 

taught us—an aggregate of innumerable microscopic 
beings, each one gifted with sensation and with the power to as- 
similate and reproduce. Each one, also, is engaged in the pur- 
suit of its own individual well-being, and, incidentally and un- 
consciously, contributing to the “public good,” that is to say, to 
the welfare of the particular human being of which it forms a 
part. Every microscopic cell in man, we are told, is a living in- 
dividual, and the battles fought in our tissues between these cells 
and invading bacteria constitute a real and continuous tragedy of 
life. An interesting article on this subject appears in Ueder 
Land und Meer, written by Edward Sokal. We translate it as 
follows: 


“From the point of view of modern physiology the animal or- 
ganism is regarded as a cell-colony, as an aggregate of innumer- 
able individuals. These life-types, individually simple, are 
united in an artistic structure in the animal or the plant, thus 
constituting a mystery which is only to a small extent solved, 
perhaps because we have been so long on a false scent. The 
riddle of life was sought in the structure itself, while nowadays 
we have arrived at the conclusion that it is to be sought in every 
individual stone of the structure. Every cell has in itself all the 
essential attributes of life: sensation, the capacity of assimila- 
ting food-substances, and the faculty of multiplying itself by re- 
production. 

“The discovery of these facts has been epoch-making, for it 
has opened up to science new aims and new methods of research 
in the investigation of animated nature. And precisely as physi- 
ology (in so far as it has extended its domain into the deeper 
problems of life) has become more and more a study of the cell, 
so too psychology appears to be seeking a new support in its 
study of micro-organisms; while the science of disease has be- 
come a science of cellular pathology. 

“ Birth—life (as a continuous process of assimilation and repro- 
duction) —death—these are the three stages in the circle of life. 
These together constitute the mystery of life, which modern 
science is ever confronting with the question, What is life? 

“What is the nature of the processes of life? A chemical pro- 
cess. Self-evident and comprehensive as this answer may ap- 
pear to us, it has been won with weary labor and after fierce 
struggle. And death? Reproduction? Sickness? 

“In the old medical system of Schénlein, diseases are divided 
into groups, species and sub-species, and to a certain extent 
treated as a separate natural kingdom. This much-ridiculed sys- 
tem was based on very close observation of the remarkably typi- 
cal course of disease-processes, which do not admit of the several 
forms of disease passing imperceptibly from one to the other, 
but, on the contrary, admit of a more or less sharp division being 
drawn between them. The fundamental labors of Pasteur, and 
the bacteriological era to which they gave rise, have in many 
cases furnished an adequate explanation of this typical character. 
Indeed, if we nowadays regard most diseases as due each to its 
own specific disease-organism, it is only natural to suppose that 
they would all pursue different courses. 

“At present it is not possible to give a general and complete 
theory of the action of fungoid microbes. 

“We know at least that the tissues of the body constitute the 
nourishment of the invading colony of bacteria, but this alone is 
no longer regarded as a fact of any grave significance. ‘The in- 
vestigations of Selmi, Nenchi, Bricyer, and others have brought 
to light a vast array of poisonous animal alkaloids, the ptomains, 
products of bacteria culture, which are the real causes of the dis- 
eases. Infectious diseases may hence be regarded as highly 
complicated cases of poisoning. 

“But even the healthy organism occasionally affords entertain- 
ment to fungoidal bacteria, and in by no means inconsiderable 
numbers. They occupy the passages in communication with the 
outer world, especially the alimentary canal, where they subsist 
partly upon the particles thrown off by the tissues of the body, 
and partly upon the substances introduced intoit. While the organ 
performs its functions normally, these fungoidal colonies do no 
mischief. ‘Their waste products are either innocuous, and occa- 
sionally even assimilable as nutrition, or if injurious they are 
passed from the system without doing any harm. But if the 
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contents of the canal remain long unvoided, the secretions in- 
crease and are liable to give place to decomposition-products, 
which would not appear either if the organ were functioning 
normally, or if, with deranged function, it were free from the 
invading bacteria. 

“The predisposition of the tissue is a secondary but thoroughly 
coordinate factor in the causation of infectious diseases. Predis- 
position—Immunity! Do not these conceptions betray a remark- 
able resemblance to the mystical catchwords of a past epoch? Is 
not their place in the same category with ‘vitality,’ the ‘healing 
power of Nature,’ etc.? By no means: the idea that underlies 
the term ‘immunity’ is worthy of our most careful study. 

“Metschnikoff observed the remarkable phenomenon that cer- 
tain of the cells of the body, and notably the white blood-corpus- 
cles, possessed the capacity, under certain circumstances, of 
taking up and assimilating dead tissue, foreign bodies, and even 
bacteria. Arguing from these premises he grasped the idea of 
conferring immunity by preparatory inoculation to habituate the 
cells gradually to the consumption of parasites and their decom- 
position-products which they would otherwise have left undis- 
turbed. 

“The phagocyte theory of Metschnikoff was long regarded as 
only an interesting hypothesis, but a recent discovery by Kossel 
gave very strong support to it: Kossel succeeded in isolating 
from the nucleus of the white blood-corpuscles a substance 
(nuclein acid) remarkably destructive of bacteria. This affords 
positive evidence that these cells possess a very effective weapon 
against bacteria, and it must be regarded asin the highest degree 
probable that this weapon is there for 
other than ornamental purposes. 

“We have here a typical example of how 
modern science takes up the mystical 
catchwords of an earlier epoch, analyzes 
and deepens them, and refers them back 
to concrete intuitive elements.” 








CARRIAGES WITHOUT 
HORSES. 


N enterprising Parisian journal, the 
Petit Journal, organized a compe- 

tition last July for the best design for a 
carriage that will run on ordinary roads, propelled by mechanical 
means, without the use of horses or other animals. The prizes 
amounted to nearly $2,100 (10,500 francs), and there were 104 
competitors. To the surprise of most, only two of the 1ro4 de- 
signs called for electricity as the motive-power, and neither of 
these put in an appearance at the exhibition which followed. 
The design winning 
the first prize has 
gasolin for its mo- 
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The chief points to 
be taken into ac- 
count in the award 
of prizes were “ Free- 
dom from danger,” 
-’ “Ease of manage- 
ment,” “Conven- 
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FIG. 1.—SERPOLLET GENERATOR. TUBES IN PLAN. fuel - supply, 
“Economy. 


Interesting as this question must be to investigators, this is the 
only exhibition of the sort of which there is any record, and it is 
safe to say that July, 1894, will mark a memorable stage in the 
history of road vehicles. It is only two months since the exhibi- 
tion closed, and already another competition is announced for 
May, 1895, with prizes to the amount of 500,000 francs, the con- 





FIG. 3.—CARRIAGE WITH SERPOLLET GENERATOR. 
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tests to take place over a course of a thousand kilometers [621.37 
miles]. These inducements may be relied on to bring out a 
number of new types, and to arouse considerable emulation 
among inventors and builders. It is certain that in any case, 
without prejudging the results of next year’s contest, the Expo- 
sition of tgoo will 
show a very great ad- 
vance on the present. 

The very moderate 
sum available for 
prizes this year, 10,- 
500 francs, was dis- 
tributed as follows: 

First prize of 5,000 
francs, divided be- 
tween MM. Peugeot 
brothers and Panhard 
and Lavassort for 
their gasolin  car- 
riages. Second 
prize of 2,000 francs, to MM. de Dion and Bouton for their steam 
engine. Third prize of 1,500 francs, to M. Maurice Le Blaut for 
his vans and omnibus propelled by steam, operated by the Ser- 
pollet generators. Fourth prize of 1,000 francs, divided between 
MM. Vacheron and Le Brun for their petroleum motors. Fifth 
prize of 500 francs, to M. Roger for his petroleum carriage with 
3enz motor. Sixth prize of 500 francs, to M. Scott for his steam 
carriage. Finally, a prize of encouragement to M. Roger de 
Montais for his steam tricycle. 

The invention deemed deserving of es- 
pecial attention is the Serpollet generator, 
which consists of a simple spiral tube, 
flattened, into which the water is injected 
by means of a force-pump at one end, to 
be delivered in the form of absolutely dry 
steam at high pressure at the other, where 
it operates the piston. There have been 
many improvements upon the original de« 
sign indicated in our Figs. 1 and 2, but 
all are based on the system of the instan- 
taneous evaporation of water projected 
across a tube the interior partitions of 
which have no intervals between them ex- 
ceeding a few tenths of a millimeter. The volume of water 
and of steam is so insignificant as to leave no fear of explosion. 
The tubes, moreover, are subjected to a test of 200 atmospheres, 
stamped by the Control at 200 pounds, while practically they are 
not subjected to a strain exceeding 45 to 55 pounds. They are 
hence absolutely safe. Fig. 3 shows one of the competing car- 
riages operated on this system. These carriages are not designed 
for great speed; nevertheless in the several tests on the Exposi- 
tion course, the speed ranged from ro to 25 kilometers an hour 
[6 to 16 miles], and on some of the descents on the road from 
Rouens to Paris the speed reached 35 kilometers [about 22% 
miles]. There were twelve passengers besides the driver and the 
engineer. It will be understood that vehicles of this class are 
designed primarily for the transport of goods along frequented 
lines, and of passengers along lines which the railroads have not 
tapped. 

This vehicle weighs about 1,500 pounds, and, when charged, 
about 2,000 pounds. The consumption of coke involves a cost of 
4 centimes a kilometer—say three cents a mile, or about two dol- 
lars for the trip from Paris to Rouen. The reserve of water is 
sufficient for a journey of 32 miles. 





FIG. 2.—SERPOLLET GENERATOR. SECTION OF 
TUBE. 
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Effect of Filtration of Water-Supply.—The beneficial effects of 
filtration, says 7he Medical News, October 9, seem to be stri- 
kingly shown by the experience of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
This is located in the district which has been for some years sup- 
plied by direct pumpage—that is, the Schuylkill water is thrown 
directly into the pipes. The typhoid death-rate for 1893 was 
quite high in that district, although apart from the bad water 
the sanitary conditions are very favorable. At Girard College, 
however, there is but little of the fever in a population of over 
1,500. All the water supplied to the institution is thoroughly 
filtered. 
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CAN A MUSICAL NOTE CAUSE EXPLOSIONS? 


OT explosions of wrath—we all know it can cause them 
when an amateur produces it—but veritable explosions of 
dynamite and other high explosives? This is a moot question in 
scientific circles. An article in THe Lirerary Dicest (Vol. IX., 
No. 10) called attention to the fact that the explosion of a maga- 
zine is frequently followed by the sympathetic explosion of neigh- 
boring magazines, and an attempt was made to explain this on 
the theory that it was due to musical vibration. An impartial 
discussion of the subject is presented in Anowledge, London, 
October 1, by C. A. Mitchell, who, without expressing decided 
views of his own, presents the pros and cons on this theory. He 
advances, however, in addition to the views of others, the inter- 
esting additional information that subsequent “sympathetic ex- 
plosions” display less of violence than the one which caused 
them. He says: 


“When an explosion is communicated from one cartridge to 
another, there is a gradually weakening effect. This was proved 
experimentally, in 1872, by Captain Miintz, at Versailles. The 
explosion of the first charge excavated a funnel-shaped hole in 
the ground measuring .g meter [about 30 inches] in diameter. 
The shock caused a second similar cartridge placed at some dis- 
tance to explode, but in this case the diameter of the hole exca- 
vated was only .66 meter [about 26 inches]. 

“Captain Colville found that there was a definite relation be- 
tween the weight of the charge used and the distance between 
the cartridges. Acharge weighing one kilogram, and containing 
75 per cent. of dynamite, communicated its explosion on hard 
ground .3 meter [12 inches]. Where D represents the distance 
in meters, and C the weight of the charge in kilograms, he showed 
that under these conditions D=3C. When the cartridges were 
laid on a rail, the distance to which the explosion could be com- 
municated was increased, and D=7C. On the other hand, on 
soft or plowed earth the distances were much less.” 


Mr. Mitchell proceeds to cite Professor Abel in apparent sup- 
port of the theory that explosions may be caused by rhythmic 
vibrations; referring to him as authority for the following: 


“Facts in support of this [vibration theory] are that sometimes 
a feeble detonation will determine an explosion when a more vio- 
lent one will not. Thus iodid of nitrogen will not cause com- 
pressed gun-cotton to explode, nor does nitro-glycerin cause the 
explosion of gun-cotton in sheets on which is placed the case of 
nitro-glycerin.” 


He then presents the results of some interesting experiments 
by Champion and Pellet, which tend to confirm the theory. He 
says: 


“1. A very small quantity of iodid of nitrogen, detonated at 
one end of a long narrow tube, caused the explosion of a similar 
quantity of the same substance placed at the other end of the 
tube at a distance of 7 meters. That the transmitted con- 
cussion was slight was shown by the insertion of a light pith-ball 
in the middle of the tube. 

“2. Damp iodid of nitrogen was fixed to the strings of a bass- 
viol. When it was dry, the strings of a similar instrument were 
made to vibrate at a distance. A detonation occurred only when 
a note giving sixty vibrations per second was sounded. The G 
cord caused an explosion, while the E cord did not. The vibra- 
tions produced by metal plates acted in the same manner as 
strings. 

“From these results the observers came to the conclusion that 


explosion was due to vibratory motion, independent of heat and 
shock.” 


This theory has not, however, so we are told, met with general 
acceptance. On the contrary it has drawn out opposing theories, 
which he refers to as follows: 


“ Eissler is strongly opposed to it [vibration theory]. He urges 
that all the experiments of Champion and Pellet may be explained 
by taking into account the vibrations of the supports and the re- 
sulting friction. Moreover, the characteristic feature of a given 
note has never been established, but only the fact that below a 
certain rate of vibration the explosive effect ceases. He explains 
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the facts by the supposition of two orders of waves, one explosive 
and the other purely mechanical. 

“In substantial agreement with him, Berthelot also objects to 
the theory of sympathetic vibrations. He proves that the chem- 
ical stability of matter is unaltered by merely sonorous vibra- 
tions, even when the substances experimented on are as unstable 
as ozone, which is so readily changed into oxygen. Therefore, 
according to him, sonorous waves cannot be the real agents in 
chemical decomposition and explosion. His explanation is that 
‘explosive matter detonates, not because it transmits the vibra- 
tory energy by vibrating in unison, but, on the contrary, because 
it stops itand appropriates the energy.’ With reference to Abel’s 
experiments, he argues that if gun-cotton can explode nitro- 
glycerin, why cannot nitro-glycerin explode gun-cotton, assuming 
that the twocompounds vibrate in sympathy; whereas this trans- 
formation of energy into work may be readily explained by a 
difference in constitution.” 





THE LONDON LANCET ON HOLMES AS A 
SCIENTIST. 


HIS is an age when every one likes to know, or to think he 
knows—or, at any rate to have other people think he knows 
—something about science. Books are full of scientific allusion, 
and even the very plots of our novels ofttimes turn on some 
scientific fact or principle. But alas! facts and principles alike 
often suffer in the process, for it is not given to every one to have 
the training and the instincts of both a literary man and a scien- 
tist. Thelate Dr. Holmeshad both. Inan appreciative editorial 
on the distinguished American physician and man of letters, 7%e 
London Lancet, October 13, speaks as follows: 


“He wrote no book without drawing largely upon his scientific 
experience; he displayed in all his literary workmanship, in 
thought as much as in expression, an accurate tolerance—a capa- 
bility of taking the large view, with a resolve to be correct about 
small things—that we make bold to say, as he would often proudly 
say, had been largely developed by his particular training; and 
many of his wittiest little parables and paraphrases—many ef the 
most characteristic sayings of those three charming rulers of the 
Breakfast Table—were the direct outcome of his medical learning. 

. The public nowadays is suffering from a surfeit of medicine 
in its literature. Heredity and the transmission of physiological 
or psychological taints, sexual problems, problems in mental 
pathology form the essence of the work of a large school of writers. 
Sometimes the work is well done, and sometimes extremely ill 
done. Now and again the great romancer will by a few illumi- 
nating words supply a real contribution to the scientific side of 
psychology ; more often we are asked to solace ourselves after the 
day’s work with long-drawn questions pruriently put and left un- 
answered by a string of pompous deductions. And so we say: 
Ah, if all were like the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table! Would 
that all our advanced novelists would recognize, first, that it is 
necessary to know before instructing and to see before leading, 
if the ditch is to be avoided; and, second, that there is wisdom 
in restraint and an art in remaining silent—that furibund descrip- 
tions of animalism, if accurate, are inappropriate in general 
literature, and that to display to common gaze a dissection of the 
morbid imaginings of the sick mind may be an act of positive in- 
decency. Oliver Wendell Holmes wasamanwhoknew. Whither 
he would lead, his readers might always be content to follow 
without fear of the ditch. His science was sound, his wisdom 
indubitable, and his powers of observation and introspection were 
of the acutest. And how did he use them? Not by shirking the 
responsibilities laid upon him by his possession of exceptional 
knowledge, as great men have before now done through fear of 
giving offense; on the contrary, his whole work is pervaded by 
his particular learning. And not’ by persistently presenting to 
the mental eye the dissected body or the sick soul, the charnel- 
house, the bordel, or the asylum; on the contrary, his multifari- 
ous writings are absolutely free from the taint of nastiness.” 


PROF. T. C. MENDENHALL, recently Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey, has returned from Europe and has assumed the duties of 
his new position as President of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, at 
Worcester, Mass. He was elected to this position some months ago. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


The Freezing of Water-Tanks.—In answer toa correspondent, 
The Sanitary Plumber, New York, October 15, gives some in- 
teresting particulars with regard to outdoor water-tanks and the 
way tokeep them from freezing. A tank will freeze or not, it says, 
according to several conditions. If there is a constant flow of 
water into the tank from the earth, either pumped from a well or 
driven by aram from a spring, the water entering the tank will 
always be above the freezing-point, or a movement in the water 
itself will prevent freezing. Where the tank is likely to freeze, 
the presence of a stick of wood so placed as to connect the water 
below the ice with the air above the ice is sometimes used to pre- 
vent injury from freezing. The pores of the wood are sufficient 
to overcome any inequality of pressure. This is an old trick 
known to farmers and to country housewives. Where barrels are 
likely to be frozen a stick is placed in the water in the way we 
have described, and the housekeeper will often throw a stick of 
wood into her washtub for thesame reason. A tank composed of 
three-inch staves, for example, carefully closed around the bottom 
so as to cut off circulation of air below the staves and roofed in at 
the top in a way to be tight, and also to stop circulation of air 
above the water, requires a comparatively low temperature to 
freeze iteven with the waterentirely still. The greatest difficulty 
is in taking proper care of the supply pipe and the pipe leading 
from the tank connecting with the house service. These portions 
must be very carefully protected with insulating material and 
should be so encased that the water of condensation will not come 
in contact with the insulating covering. For instance, a three- 
inch supply-pipe may be encased with ordinary galvanized pipe, 
which in turn is protected by covering which is thus kept from 
direct contact with the supply-pipe. 


The Alaska Boundary Survey.—The field parties which have 
been at work during the season ascertaining the correct boundary 
line between Alaska and the British possessions have completed 
their work, says 7he Engineering and Mining Journal, October 
20, and are now engaged in plotting their notes and in other office 
work. No details have, of course, been made public, since the 
report must be submitted to the chief of the Coast Survey in the 
first place. Astatement which has been going around through the 
papers that Mount St. Elias, which has always been supposed to 
belong to the United States, is really in British territory, is with- 
out authority, since the results of the survey have not been made 
public, and in many cases the computations are not far enough 
completed to warrant any statement. The most that can be said 
about this mountain is that the height of 18,020 feet, as determined 
in 1892, was found by the present season’s observations to be 
practically correct. The season’s work, it is understood, has 
been very successful, a larger number of observations having 
been made and data obtained for determining the boundary line 
fora long distance. The Coast Survey will be enabled to mark 
the intersections of the boundary line with all the principal inlets 
and rivers, and will also determine the location of the principal 
mountains from the Portland Canal to the 141st meridian. More 
work has been accomplished this year, in fact, than in any pre- 
vious season. 


Extraction of Teeth by Electricity.—Trials have been made at 
London, says La Nature, Oct. 13, with a new apparatus for the 
extraction of teeth by electricity. It consists in an induction-coil 
of extremely fine wire, having an interrupter that can vibrate at 
the rate of 450 times asecond. ‘The patient sits in the traditional 
arm-chair and takes the negative electrode in his left hand, and 
the positive inhis right. At this moment the operator turns on a 
current whose intensity is gradually increased till it has attained 
the utmost limit that the patient can support. The extractor is 
then put in circuit and fastened on the tooth, which under the ac- 
tion of the vibrations is loosened at once. ‘The operation is per- 
formed very quickly, and the patient feels no other sensation than 
the pricking produced in the hands and fore-arms by the passage 
of the current. “It would be interesting,” concludes La Nature, 
with a little pardonable skepticism, “to have a detailed descrip- 
tion of the apparatus to complete this somewhat brief description.” 


A New Electric Lamp.—The new lamp invented by Ebert, 
the German physicist, on the principle of Tesla, for producing 
light with the minimum amount of heat, and mentioned in these 
columns recently, is described in some detail by the Electrical 
Review,October 17. The apparatus, made by Boéhner, of Erlangen, 
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under Ebert’s direction, and based upon the theoretical consid- 
erations established by the latter, has been named the /umznes- 
cenzlampe (juminiscence-lamp), “luminiscence” being the term 
recently adopted to characterize all such luminous effects as phos- 
phorescence, fluorescence, etc., where light vibrations are excited 
without combustion or incandescence. The lamp consists of a 
glass bulb, into which projects a glass rod having at its enda 
small disk, to which is attached a little paste of what is known in 
the trade as “greenish-blue light color,” manufactured by Theo- 
dore Schuchardt, of Gérlitz. Two tinfoil bands surround the 
bulb near its largest diameter, and by means of small hooks the 
conductors from the high frequency circuit are attached thereto, 
As soon as the tinfoil bands are affected by the electrical vibra- 
tions or oscillations, numerous vertical but very faintly luminous 
rays are formed on the inside of the bulb. But, as all these rays 
are focussed upon the disk bearing the luminous paint, they quickly 
produce a bright phosphorescence, and these light rays emerge 
from that part of the bulb which is not covered by the tinfoil 
bands. The light is a mixture of greenish-blue and yellow, and 
though very cheap and almost entirely devoid of heat, is as yet 
too faint for use. M. Ebert is now trying to find means for sup- 
pressing the greenish-blue portion, and to increase the intensity. 
If he succeeds, we shall have a high-frequency lamp equal in power 
to the light produced by a gas or coal-oil lamp. 


Is Electrocution Sure and Painless?— The recent assertions 
of Dr. D’Arsonval, the distinguished French electro -physiologist, 
that the majority of persons supposed to be killed by electricity 
are really only partially paralyzed and can be resuscitated, will 
be remembered by readers of this column. At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Electro-Therapeutic Association in New 
York City, September 25-27, Prof. Edwin Houston described 
some experiments made by Mr. A. E. Kennelly and himself, 
which seem decidedly to disprove D’Arsonval’s assertion. Four 
dogs were killed by the alternating current, different frequencies 
being employed in different cases, but in all instances, though 
resuscitation was attempted by experienced physicians, the ani- 
mals could not be revived, and post-mortem examination showed 
that death took place in a few seconds after the passage of the 
current. The discussion on the paper was vigorous and inter- 
esting, but most of those present sided with Houston and Ken- 
nelly. Accordingly electrocution seems to be a painless and sure 
death, at least to all who are killed by the alternating current. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Medico-Legal Society and the Section of Medico-Legal Surgery are 
to hold a joint session in the Academy of Medicine, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, November 15. This meeting will be of special interest to 
railway men, as among the papers to be read are ‘‘ Hygienic Training of 
Men in Charge of Railway Trains,”’ by Dr. G. P. Conn; ** Expert Examina- 
tion of Plaintiff in Damage Cases,’’ by Dr. George Chaffee; and *“* The True 
Line of Duty of the Railway Surgeon,”’ by Clark Bell. The State Associa- 
tion of Railway Surgeons holds its annual meeting at the Academy on the 
same day. 


THE Siberian railway has now been opened to Omsk, 2,200 miles from St. 
Petersburg, and it is possible to go from one place to the other in four and 
a half days. In building part of the line the men had often to carry 
their food with them,and sometimes had to be lowered in baskets in 
order to prepare the track. In draining a bog sixty miles wide, both 
engineers and men had for some time to live in huts built on piles, which 
could be approached only in boats. Mosquitoes were so plentiful that the 
workmen had to wear masks, of which 4,000 were bought for the purpose. 


PHOTOGRAPHY does not receive any official encouragement in Russia. 
There are no photographic societies in that country, and to become an 
amateur photographer there it is necessary to communicate with the 
police and obtain a license. This having, after considerable delay, been 
granted, it is advisable for one to be very careful where he is seen photo- 
graphing, as if he happens to be discovered by the Secret Intelligence De- 
partment at work in close proximity to a fortress, he stands a chance of 
being despatched by express to Siberia. 


INTENSE cold is capable of producing effects on the human system analo- 
gous tothose due to great heat, but manifesting some important differences. 
In the accidents which have attended the manipulation of liquid air and 
other substances in his laboratory, M. Raoul Pictet has distinguished two 
degrees of burns from the intense cold. In the first the skin is reddened, 
turning blue the next day. Thespot doubles in area on the following days, 
there is intense itching, and five or six weeks are usually required for heal- 
ing. In the more severe burns, those of the second degree, the skin is 
rapidly detached. A long and stubborn suppuration sets in, and healing is 
very slow and altogether different from that of burns from fire. On one 
occasion M. Pictet, while suffering from a burn due toa drop of liquid air, 
seriously scorched the same hand. The scorched portion was healed in ten 
or twelve days, whereas the cold burn was still open six months afterward. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HOW THE SABBATH SHOULD BE KEPT. 


MONG many religious denominations, more general Sabbath 
observance is regarded as the “crying need” of the times. 
To some of the more strenuous Sabbath-reformers, an arraign- 
ment on the ground that they are themselves Sabbath-breakers 
“fifty-two times in the year” is likely, we presume, to come as 
something of a surprise. Yet itis this arraignment that is pressed 
in The Nineteenth Century, October, in an article signed by 
Alfred R. Wallace, who, we presume, is the well-known scientist, 
Prof. Alfred Russell Wallace, author of ‘‘The Distribution of 
Species.” Professor Wallace, without expressing any personal 
opinion in regard to the binding force to-day of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and waiving discussion on that question, proceeds to 
discuss the subject, how those who do believe in the Sabbath as 
a Divine institution may most consistently and beneficially observe 
it. He appeals first to the clear language of the Commandment 
as demanding cessation from woré—not recreation—on the part 
of Christians, their sons and their daughters, their man-servants 
and their maid-servants, their cattle, and the stranger that is 
within their gates. He asserts that “there is hardly a Christian 
family in the whole country, not excluding those of the clergy of 
the various denominations, where the Sabbath is not broken fifty- 
two times in every year. He refers especially to the Sunday 
work required of servants and horses, and then proceeds as fol- 
lows : 


“What makes the matter worse is that, while they [Christians] 
are thus disobeying the scriptural commandment in the most 
flagrant manner, they are salving their consciences by abstaining, 
and trying to force others to abstain, from things which are not 
forbidden by the commandment, and which are not in any way 
opposed to its spirit. To walk for health or pleasure, to row in 
a boat, to play at cricket, or at chess, to whistle, or sing, or read 
amusing books, to look at great pictures in art galleries, or to 
admire the beauties and wonders of Nature in museums or gar- 
dens—all these things have been, and many of them are still, 
considered by the more strictly religious to be ‘breaking the Sab- 
bath,’ and are denounced as such in many a tract and sermon. 
And the good people who hold these views seem quite uncon- 
scious that they themselves are far greater sinners than the peo- 
ple they denounce as ‘Sabbath-breakers ;’ for to direct Sabbath- 
breaking they add the sin of Pharisaism, inasmuch as they 
condemn in others what is, at the worst, a far less offense than 
their own, and are guilty of impious presumption in venturing to 
add to and improve upon the Divine commandment, while con- 
stantly and knowingly disobeying the commandment itself. Do 
not the words of Christ exactly apply to such, when He rebuked 
the Pharisees fsom the mouth of Esaias?—‘ But in vain they do 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.’ 

“And when we inquire the reason for this strange and incon- 
sistent conduet, we find only a series of excuses. They say that 
the requirements of health and decency render a certain amount 
of work necessary on Sunday; that we keep a Christian and not 
Jewish Sabbath; that we reduce the work of our laborers as much 
as possible; and that we only recognize works of necessity and of 
mercy as permissible on the holy day. It is true that Christ jus- 
tified deeds of charity and of mercy to both man and beast on the 
Sabbath, but He nowhere abrogates the law of rest for each 
laborer, whether man or beast, from his six days’ work. To tend 
the sick and to supply the wants of the animals which serve us in 
various ways is not to break the Sabbath; but all these things 
and much more may be done without infringing even the letter 
of the commandment, if we choose to seek out the right way of 
doing them. Christ clearly emphasized the spirit of the law when 
He declared that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath; by which we are taught that the essential principle of 
rest on the seventh day for all who have labored during six days 
is what we must seek to preserve. How we may preserve this, 
and yet have everything done that is necessary for health, com- 
fort, and refreshment of mind and body, I now propose to show. 

“The whole essence of the Sabbath-question rests upon giving 
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the proper meaning to the words ‘labor,’ ‘work,’ ‘thy work,’ as 
used in the Fourth Commandment. These words, as the context 
shows, do not refer to any particular acts, but to the work done 
by each one of us in the business or profession by which we live. 
To the summer tourist in the Alps the ascent of a mountain or 
the passage of a glacier is pleasure and health-giving recreation: 
to the guides who accompany him it is their work. A hired gar- 
dener works for his living in a garden; but though I do many of 
the same things as he does, to me they are not my work, but my 
recreation. So, a domestic servant’s work is to cook or to pre- 
pare a meal, or to wait at table; but when a party go out fora 
picnic, light a fire, make tea, roast potatoes, arrange the meal, 
and help the guests, they are certainly not working but pleasur- 
ing. Whena doctor attends the sick in a hospital, or the wounded 
on a battlefield, he is doing the work of his life; but if any one of 
us nurses a sick person or binds up a wound, we may be doing 
acts of mercy or of charity, but we are not doing ‘our work.’ 
Even if we take upon ourselves some of the work of others, carry 
a heavy load for a weary woman, or do an hour's stone breaking 
to help an old rheumatic laborer, what we do ceases to be work 
in the true meaning of the term, but is transformed into a deed 
of love or merey; and such deeds are not only permissible, but 
even commendable, on whatever day they are done. 

““We have here the clue to a method by which all that needs 
doing for health, for enjoyment, or for charity, may be done on 
Sunday without any one breaking the Fourth Commandment. 
Almost all this necessary work is now done by various classes of 
hired servants who, as a rule, are fully employed for six days 
every week, and who also have not much less to do on the sev- 
enth day. Tokeep the Sabbath, both in the letter and the spirit, 
these workers must be allowed full and complete rest; they must 
do none of their special work on that day. All that portion of 
their weekly duties which is necessary for the well-being of their 
employers, and for the rational enjoyment of their lives, must be 
done by those other members of the household who have spent 
the week largely in idleness or in pleasure, or if in work, in work 
of a quite different character from that of their servants. In 
doing this work; in helping each other; in sharing among them- 
selves the various household occupations which during all the 
week have been undertaken by others; and in doing all this in 
order that those others may enjoy the full and unbroken rest 
which their six days’ continuous labor requires and deserves, each 
member of the family will be doing deeds of self-sacrifice and of 
charity (in however small a degree), and such deeds do not con- 
stitute the ‘work’ which is so strictly forbidden on the Sabbath 
day.” 

On this interpretation of the commandment, Mr. Wallace ad- 
vocates the opening of all the national treasuries of art and nature 
in galleries and museums, relieving the regular staff by volun- 
teers from among the more leisured class; and, by extension of 
the principle, he contends that it would be possible to relieve 
every one whose week-day labor is also now extended over some 
part of Sunday. In the case of policemen he thinks relief could 
readily be given bya force of volunteer constables; and where a 
household consists of aged people only, who are incapable of 
taking upon themselves the work of their servants, he thinks 
that there are always younger relatives who can relieve them. 

Professor Wallace seems decidedly in earnest in his suggestions, 
He thinks 
the adoption of them would do very much to remove the growing 


and says they have been in his mind for twenty years. 


chasm between the upper and lower classes, bring about a closer 
friendship and a better understanding, and cultivate, as the pres- 
ent observance does not, the altruistic and religious motives. 


REFERRING to the rumor that Monsignor Satolli is to be made a Cardinal 
as a reward for his services in this country, 7ke Watchman, Boston, says: 
“The Delegate has been something of a success as an adjuster of differ- 
ences among American Roman Catholics; but it is doubtful that he has 
strengthened his Church as regards its general influence in the United 
States. Indeed, we think that Romanism has lost more than it has gained 
by the coming of the Archbishop. Americans do not take kindly to any- 
thing savoring of foreign interference with their affairs. If the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country must have a kind of sub-pope, 
a much better policy to make one out of an American.” 


it would be 


THE devil is not much afraid of the prayer of the man who never does or 
says anything in opposition to the liquor traffic. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

I° there any close sympathy between Christianity and Modern 

Socialism? While many Socialists repudiate religion, there 
are those who, like Professor Graham, declare “The Gospels 
are pervaded by the spirit of Socialism and Communism,” 
and that “all through the ages of the Church’s grandeur and 
power, we find her saints speaking Communism, the Church not 
condemning.” In the current number of 7he New Review, 
London, W. S. Lilly takes the Catholic Church as representing 
Christianity, and then defines the attitude of that Church toward 
Socialism or Communism. He writes as follows: 

“There can be no doubt that it [the attitude of the Church] 
may be correctly described as largely sympathetic. It is not 
merely that now, as ever, the Church has compassion on the 
multitude, to whom it is her special, her original office to preach 
glad tidings. It is also that there is much in the economical 
state of society, as at present constituted, which, in the exercise 
of her prophetical office, she must condemn as heartily as Social- 
ists or Communists. There can be no question that modern cap- 
italism falls largely under the condemnation which she pronounces 
upon usury. ; 

“The Socialists demand that capital and the instruments of 
production shall be socialized. ‘The Church, from the very be- 
ginning, has insisted that private property is not absolute; that 
it is held in trust for the good of society ; and that the application 
of a portion of it for the benefit of those that need is a duty of 
strict justice—dedbstum legale, Aquinas says. That ‘right to 
existence,’ which, we are told, is one of the two chief foundations 
of Socialism, is fully recognized by the Catholic Church. It be- 
longs to the primary sphere of natural rights, and therefore over- 
rides the right to private property, which belongs to the secondary 
sphere, if the two come into conflict. Hence her doctrine that 
extreme necessity makes all things common, and that a man who, 
through no fault of his own, is in danger of perishing by hunger, 
may, without sin, take from another, against that other’s will 
(etzam invito domino), what is necessary for the sustentation of 
life. 

“Once more: the Socialists protest against the rampant indi- 
vidualism of the age, and plead for the organic nature of society. 
The Church points to the family as the true root and true type of 
the civil community, and is the great preacher of human frater- 
nity. She reprobates as monstrous the position that industrial 
relations shall be solely regulated by supply and demand, by 
what is called ‘free’ competition, by the course of trade. She 
lifts up her voice in denunciation of ‘/’exploztation de l’ homme 
par l'homme,’ as the powerful French phrase has it, the using 
up of workmen by capitalists. She protests against the view of 
labor as mere merchandise. Behind the toil she sees the toiler: 
aman with rights against his employer arising out of their com- 
mon human nature. And so Leo XIII. in his Encyclical on 
Labor: ‘It is shameful and inhuman to treat men as mere chattels 
for the purpose of money-making, or to look upon them as only 
so much muscle and physical power.’ And again: ‘It is a dic- 
tate of nature, more authoritative and more ancient than any 
contract between man and man, that the remuneration of the 
laborer must be sufficient to support him in reasonable and frugal 
comfort.’ 

“But here we come to the great point of difference between 
Socialism and Christianity in the conceptions which they respec- 
tively hold of man and of human nature. No doubt there are good 
Christians who call themselves Socialists, or it may be Christian 
Socialists. No doubt a Socialism is conceivable which may be 
described in Prince von Bismarck’s phrase as ‘applied Christian- 
ity.’ Indeed, the Dean of Ely has endeavored to formulate such 
a doctrine in his ‘Democratic Creed,’ a document in which I find 
little that I do not heartily accept. Butthis is not what Socialism 
commonly means. This is not the Socialism recommended to the 
world by Marx and Bebel, by Malon and Guesde Lafargue, by 
Hyndman and Grosslund. The doctrine of these teachers is 
frankly materialistic. Their gospel is as much a gospel of Pigs- 
wash as is the doctrine of Bentham and the old orthodox political 
economists. With one accord they hold wealth the summum 
éonum, and what they call happiness—that is, physical comfort, 
accompanied, perhaps, by a certain modicum of intellectual cul- 
tivation—the true and sole end of man. Their Socialism is 
utterly unethical, for its only morality is a morality of self- 
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interest, which isno morality atall. God, Immortality, Eternity, 
have no place init. It has no religion, but offers itself as a sub- 
stitute for all religions. 

“And here is made manifest the difference between the way in 
which the great politico-economical question of our age is regarded 
by Socialism and by Christianity. The solution which Socialism 
proposes is ~urely materialistic; amere change in the mechanism 
of society; a different constitution of property; the plunder 
of the hadentes for the benefit—as is fondly supposed—of 
the non-habentes. The solution which Christianity brings is 
summed up in two words—justice and charity; justice, which is 
the essence of the moral law, and charity, which is its fulfilling 
and its crown. Now, assuredly, the moral law recognizes and 
protects the right of private property. It is a rigbt which issues 
from the reason of things, a right the ultimate ground of which— 
as of all natural rights—is necessity. It corresponds with an 
instinct which is part and parcel of humannature. It is essential 
to individual freedom. It is requisite for the existence of the 
family. A man, I say, has a natural indefeasible right to be 
fully himself, to live out his own life, to develop his personality, 
so long as he doés not infringe the corresponding rights of others. 
And for the development of personality, in this workaday world, 
private property is necessary. No Communism can permanently 
exist among men save that which is rooted in voluntary poverty ; 
the poverty which is embraced on a counsel of perfection; the 
poverty practiced by religious orders, and guarded by sacred 
vows and ecclesiastical discipline. 3ut Communistic-Socialism, 
or Socialistic-Communism, is based, not upon the despoilment of 
self, but upon the despoilment of others; not upon disdain, but 
upon desire of riches; not upon love of poverty, but upon hatred 
of it: not upon divine grace, but upon human greed. Hence 
Leo XIII. in his Encyclical, which I have more than once quoted, 
writes: ‘The proposals of Socialists to transfer property from pri- 
vate persons to the community are emphatically unjust, because 
they would rob the lawful proprietors. ’” 


But while thus upholding the rights of private property, Mr. 
Lilly is no less emphatic in his insistence on the duties of prop- 
erty, and on the organic nature of society, whose very constitu- 
tion, he says, “gives rise to the obligation that private property, 
which is in the nature of a social reward, must be used for the 
general good.” 


CHRIST NOT A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


\ HETHER or not the Church shall address itself to the 

social and economic reforms of the day, is a topic of live 
interest nowadays—a sort of stock subject we might call it. Up 
to the present, those who advocate such action by the Church are 
the ones from whom most has been heard, and (as previous num- 
bers of THe Literary DicesT indicate) they are pressing the case 
with an earnestness that at times becomes vehement. ‘The Rev. 
S. S. Seward makes himself heard on the other side in The Nez 
Church Review, October. The point on which he appears to lay 
the greatest stress is the example of Christ. We quote his re- 
marks along this line as follows: 


“When the Lord came into the world, it was in a much worse 
condition than it is to-day. The wealth of the world was gath- 
ered into fewer hands, comparatively, than it is among us; the 
vilest slavery that ever stained the annals of human history pre- 
vailed throughout the civilized globe; public and private virtue 
were but reminiscences of the past, while every vice of which 
human nature was capable held universal and almost unrebuked 
sway over the human heart. And yet our Lord, who came for 
the purpose of setting all things right, had not a word to say of 
economic reforms or of political renovation. On the contrary, 
He taught that men should ‘Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.’ Though 
He rebuked the Pharisees, He taught that they sat ‘in Moses’ 
seat,’ and said unto the multitude, ‘All therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after 
their works ;’ thatis, according to their hypocritical motives. He 
refused on another occasion to be made ‘a judge and divider’ 
over the people, and taught at least by implication that if they 
would avoid the sin of covetousness, such judgment would be 
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unnecessary. It is true He scourged the money-changers and 
them that sold doves out of the Temple; that Heconsorted chiefly 
with the poor and downtrodden, and that He fed the multitude 
and healed the sick; but these were the outward effects of the in- 
ward salvation that He wrought for them, while He left the ques- 
tion of social and economic reforms absolutely untouched. And 
He did this because He knew that the greater included the less; 
that if He could purge the hearts of men of the greed and avarice, 
the cruelty and lust that possessed them, all the rest would follow 
of itself; and that without this no amount of moral reform or 
civic regeneration would accomplish more than a temporary pur- 
pose. He knew that what men needed was salvation from their 
sins—redemption from the power of their enemies; and that this 
redemption could not be accomplished except by actual combats 
with the hells and victories over them. He knew thatif He could 
work out such a redemption in behalf of men, and that if they 
would avail themselves of it by repentance and the life of charity, 
it would inaugurate a reign of ‘peace on Earth and good-will 
toward men,’ and that nothing else would. He preached, there- 
fore, not economics, but religion; not reform, but repentance; 
not the overthrow of Czesar, but the establishment of the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 





Is Noise and Shouting Evidence of the Spirit’s Presence Pp— 
—The following extract from an article in a religious paper 
(name not given) is published in Zhe Christian Guardian 
(Methodist), Toronto: 


“The descent of the Holy Ghost, whatever his manifestations, 
should be welcomed by the Church. Divine power in motion, 
often producing excitement not altogether pleasing to the world, 
should never be resisted by believers. The coming of Pentecost 
should be earnestly looked for and heartily welcomed. It is to 
the Church a refreshing show, a blazing light, a burning fire, a 
dispensation of power. 

“Falling under the power of God, shouting, and such like 
demonstrations of the Spirit, so common in the days of Wesley 
and Finney, in early Methodism, are rarely witnessed in these 
latter days. There is an evident disposition on the part of min- 
isters and leaders to suppress all outward manifestations which 
might be offensive to the world and mere formalists. Holy Ghost 
power is wanting. Boasted formalism and smooth, stereotyped 
orthodoxy take the place of spiritual freedom and thorough 
Gospel truth. The batteries of persecution are turned upon those 
who are baptized with the Holy Ghost.” 


Tothis 7ke Guardian replies: 


“This is somewhat plausible, because it assumes to be a defense 
of the work of the Spirit, which all Christians recognize, against 
those who deny it. The radical fallacy of this pleading is that 
it assumes all shouting and physical demonstrations, at religious 
meetings, to be the undoubted work of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the very thing that is questioned, and needs proof. All those 
who object to irreverent, unseemly, and noisy performances, do 
so because they are convinced that they are not the work of the 
Spirit, or proofs of Christian experience.” 





Sensational Preaching.—The Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., 
in The Christian Intelligencer, says that sensational preaching is 
of three kinds: 1. Buffoonery; 2. Heresy; 3. Prophesying smooth 
things. “Pulpit buffoonery,” he tells us, ‘is the use of unseemly 
modes of speech, vulgarisms, or current phrases not adapted to 
the sacredness of the house of God. It is an easy thing fora 
pastor to force himself into public notice if he has no compunc- 
tions against stooping. All things are popular which are mal- 
apropos. Low comedy in its own place may suffer for the want 
of an audience; but low comedy in the temple of the Most High 
God will fill the pews, the aisles, and vestibules. Men love the 
humor of inappropriateness. ‘The clown in the playhouse may 
fail to amuse; but, if you put his cap and bells where the miter 
ought to be—on the priest’s head—there will be no end of ap- 
plause. When a street arab uses the dialect of low life no one 
thinks it worthy of attention; but let a preacher lean over his 
sacred desk and utter it, and his hearers say with one accord: 
‘We will hear thee again concerning this matter.’” 





THE University of Chicago proposes to build a $250,000 chapel in memory 
of Professor David Swing. 
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GRANT ALLEN’S APOTHEOSIS OF SEx. 


\ E take a certain editorial liberty in affixing the above title 

to the following extracts from an article in 7he Catholic 
World, October, criticizing some of Grant Allen’s recent wri- 
tings. The article itself is entitled ‘The New Hedonism,” and it 
reviews both ancient and modern champions of that philosophy; 
but the gist of the criticism in the extracts we present seems to 


be fairly well designated by the title we have given. The fun- 
damental article in Grant Allen’s creed, according to the writer 
in The Catholic World—S. Millington Miller, M.D.—is: “Self- 


development is greater than self-sacrifice.” ‘‘ The ascetic creed,” 





Allen holds, “implies a diabolical origin for the cosmos,” imply- 
ing that ‘““God so made us and put such instincts in us, that to 
gratify them is wrong, and to crush them is right; to be happy is 
wicked, while to be miserable is righteousness.” The creed of 
the Hedonist, we are told, is not “Be virtuous, and you will be 
happy,” but, ‘““Be happy, and you will be virtuous.” In effect, 
it is to give full rein to all the natural desires, to the full extent 
to which their gratification will minister to delight. Dr. Miller, 
in his contemplative review of these doctrines, protests, first, in 
passing, against Mr. Allen’s axiom that “ Religion is the shadow 
of which culture is the substance,” but forbears, as he says, “to 
mark the lintel and door-posts of this statement with blood,” con- 
fident that posterity will “pass it by” without such marks. He 
finds much recklessness in this new Hedonist, “considering the 
calm and emotionless way in which he sneers at the existence of 
God.” He passes on to the review of Mr. Allen’s more tangible 
positions, paraphrasing him as follows: 

“Mr. Allen does not believe that Christianity is the sole bar 
which prevents us from wallowing in the filth, like swine, and 
that to be rid of Christianity would be fraught with some serious 
moral peril for the race. If we consent to do without religion, 
he thinks that the New Hedonism will supply its place, and that 
we will be no more badly off than the Fijian without his canni- 
balism. ‘The emancipated man is in need of naught to take the 
place of superstition. 

“And now Mr. Allen proceeds to show ‘how the germs of 
everything which is best in humanity took their rise from the 
sexual instinct,” and he supports this proposition by a wealth 
and beauty of illustration which is truly bewitching. The subject 
is considered from the different standpoints of the plumage of 
birds, the colors of flowers, the songs of birds, their lyric, poetic, 
and dramatic faculties, their sympathies, and domestic affections, 
and finally he comes to love itself, and shows how man and 
woman are both most beautiful in the season of the plenitude of 
their powers of reproduction. How all social pleasures, sprightly 
conversation, gay wit, the conscious blush of youth, dancing and 
dining are all ministers of love. 

“How love animates all our poetry and literature and art— 
Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Heloise and Abelard, 
Faust and Marguerite. How the beauty of the female form 
divine has given us half our painting, and three-quarters of our 
statuary. 

“*Filch away from external nature,’ Mr. Allen says, ‘what it 
owes to the sex instinct, and you will have lost every bright 
flower, every gay fruit, every song-bird, every butterfly, every 
wearer of brilliant plumage; filch away from the human heart 
what it owes to the sex-instinct, and you will have lost the best 
part of our poetry, the best part of our romance, the best part of 
our painting, and all but the whole of our sculpture.’ 

““Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown that music derives its origin 
from the emotional tones of ordinary speech in moments of the 
profoundest sexual excitement. Darwin believes song to have 
been acquired by man for the purpose of charming and alluring 
his mate. The period of song decays with the period of repro- 
ductive power. ‘Take away sex from a play, and all the interest 
is gone. 

“The most of the ‘lowest’ passions, so-called [Dr. Miller is 
still paraphrasing Mr. Allen], has been made by the Dantes, 
Petrarchs, Shelleys, Keatses, Rossettis, De Mussets, George 
Eliots, Goethes, Rousseaus, Liszts, Brownings, Merediths, 
Hardys, Swinburnes. Milton wrote, ‘Whatever hypocrites aus- 
terely talk of purity, and peace, and innocence ;’ Walt Whitman 














es 
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proclaimed ‘the equal honor and dignity of all our members and 
all our functions.’ 
*“**Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man?’ 

“Asceticism surrounds sex with gross and vulgar images; 
Hedonism with all graceful and elevating associations. 

“This opens the way to Mr. Allen’s final and main point, ‘The 
Marriage Question.’ Alas, alas! so this sacred rite is one of the 
good customs which is corrupting the world. We had hoped that 
like the ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.’ it had grown so old 
and well-established as to be able to exist in spite of abuses. 
Like Pierre de Rousard, we shall have nothing left but ‘wine, a 
soft bed, and a bright fire.’ They have not only changed the 
Hymnal in the Episcopal Church, and substituted new tunes for 
‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah!’ in place of 
those old airs ‘forever echoing in the heart and present: in the 
memory,’ but marriage too is to be changed, and some substitu- 
tion made more suitable to the demands of the age! 

“Aristippus spent his leisure in the pleasing society of the 
prominent 4e/@re@ of Cyrene, and Mr. Allen does not propose to 
sell himself for a night or for a lifetime into a loveless union. 
He proposes as the very ultimate and supreme tenet of his creed, 
‘The moral obligation to fatherhood and motherhood on the 
part of the Noblest, the Purest, the Sanest, the Healthiest, the 
Most Able among us.’ ... 

“What will be the general verdict upon the New Hedonism as 
outlined by Grant Allen? Religious and moral considerations 
aside, it will be regarded as amazingly attractive, but as not prac- 
tical for humanity in its present miscellaneous condition. Per- 
haps some of those who reach these generally inaccessible heights 
of thought have wondered that the beneficent Creator, whom Mr. 
Allen does not include in his Cosmogony (possibly for this very 
reason among others equally as good), should have tolerated so 
many stupid, ugly, unromantic, and utterly cloddish and soulless 
inhabitants of His Universe, if not as a fly-wheel to the marvel- 
ous machinery of the collective social mind and heart. How for- 
tunate it is that we are not all set on fire by the possibilities of 
some magnificent painting whose essential thought sweeps 
through our blood like wind-swept flame, stirs the highest minds 
to their profoundest depths! How wise it is that there are some 
of us who do not demand the richest and rarest mental and emo- 
tional food, as a sz#ze gua non of consciousexistence! How more 
than accidental it is that all men are not Raphaels, or Shake- 
speares, or Irvings, or Tennysons, or Cabanels, or Burkes, or 
Napoleons, or Aristotles! There can be no one great without 
its thousand /z¢¢/es ; no one soarer in the infinities of the azure 
without his thousand grove/ers in the dust and dirt and slime 
of more than hopeless mediocrity. 

“Mr. Allen has produced a masterpiece of dialectics, but his 
theories, if introduced into every-day life, would turn the whole 
herd of swine, whom he despises, but who form the bulk of 


- humanity all the same, down some steep place into the sea. 


‘““Nor is his own personal achievement substantial : 
**The highest mounted mind,’ he said, 
Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 
‘“** Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main? 
“*Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 
Flood with full daylight glebe and town? 
‘“** Porerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniums hence be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 
‘** Thou hast not gained areal height 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite.’ 

“A little child, whose parents and relatives had gone on Christ- 
mas Day to attend a meeting and help along some charity or 
other, was heard to pray ‘that God would raise up a society to take 
care of philanthropists’ families.” Have these formulators and 
evangelists of the New Hedonism in its fullest blood-red flower 
taken any steps to establish a society for the care of the children 
and households of the ‘Sisters and Brothers of Marriage Reform’ ? 

“Mr. Andrew Lang (referring to the English) says that ‘a 
hundred years ago we were a cruel but also a humorous people.’ 
Will a hundred years hence find us ‘despising all things, making 
use of all things, and in all things following pleasure only’ ?” 
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The Salvation Army.—7he /ndefendent calls General Booth 
“one of the most famous warriors of modern times,” and for the 


“army” it has these words of commendation : 


‘““Armies are organized to woundand kill; but General Booth’s 
army is trained to rescue and save. Though it goes out to meet 
the enemy in martial order, with banners flying and drums beat- 
ing, its purpose is not to slay but to make alive. Why should we 
honor soldiers who are heroes of bloody battles, and withhold 
appreciation from those who win not by the spirit of the sword 
but by the spirit of love. The one overcomes by violence; the 
other by kindness. Both aim at the heart; one to end life, the 
other to renew it. 

“The Army never takes from the churches. It adds to them. 
It does not call itself a Church. It gives no sacrament. It 
neither baptizes nor invites to the Lord’s Table. It is a band of 
workers. It goes into the byways and hedges and gets the social 
tramps and outcasts; lays its hand lovingly and pleadingly on 
the shoulder of the drunkard, and the arm of the abandoned wo- 
man, and calls him brother and her sister. It is not afraid of 
contamination or insult. It does not invade many church parishes 
in the pursuit of this work. We have, to be sure, our missions, 
and we support them with no stinted hand. We erect our 
beacons; but the Salvation Army is out with boat and life-line; 


” 


it goes where we send. 


How the Sabbath Law is Evaded.—The Rev. William Ewing, 
an English clergyman, writing to 7hke Sunday School Times, 
cites the following incident as an example of evasions of the Sab- 
bath Law: 


“From Tiberias to the hot baths on the shore southward is 
farther than it is permitted to the pious Jew to walk from his 
house on the Sabbath. One Sabbath I found an old man who 
had just returned from the baths, and asked him how he had ven- 
tured to break the Sabbath law. He replied, triumphantly, that 
he had not broken it, and pointed out that a man’s ‘house’ is 
defined as the place where he has eaten bread. Now it would be 
a breach of the law to carry bread on the Sabbath. To get over 
this difficulty, on the previous evening, when going to the baths, 
he concealed a piece of bread among the ruins about half-way. 
Returning, he unearthed it, thankfully ate it, and then, from this 
artificial ‘house,’ it was an easy Sabbath-day’s journey into the 
town. Not long ago, in Safed, the Jewish leaders seriously dis- 
cussed a proposal for shifting the marks to the limits of the city, 
and putting them up about midway between Safed and Ja’meh, 
so that the Jews might be able to go out on the Sabbath day to 
meet a benefactor who was expected thence.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Trustees of Professor Swing’s “‘church”’’ in Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, have decided to disband. 

AT the dedication of a new Jewish synagogue in Cleveland five Protes- 
tant ministers took part in the service: one Presbyterian, two Methodists, 
one Congregationalist, and one Disciple. 


GENERAL BOOTH, the founder of the Salvation Army, was tendered a re- 
ception in New York City orf Monday evening, October 22, at which time an 
address of welcome from the ministers of New York was presented to him. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC layman, in 7he Westminster Gazette, undertakes to 
prove that Romanism has not prospered in England. He says that within 
fifty years, the number of Catholics have fallen off about a million and a 
half. That in 1841 they were 26 per cent. of the population, but in 1891 they 
had dropped to 16 per cent. 


The New York Observer has followed the prevailing fashion among the 
religious weeklies by reducing the size and increasing the number of its 
pages. The new form is much more convenient for binding, as well as for 
the arrangement of the special departments of news, discussion, and general 
literature. Z7/e Observer has had various forms since its establishment, 
seventy years ago, and recalls that at one time it wasa huge blanket-sheet, 
the largest, save one, ever published in America, and when this shape was 
changed, among approvals and regrets, came one from an old subscriber, 
who mourned that “she could no longer put away her furs for the Summer 
in the family newspaper.”’ 

IT is said that the Archbishop of York recently wrote to the incumbent 
of a rural parish suggesting that a ** Quiet Day ”’ should be held there. The 
following was the reply: ** My Lord -—, in this parish we have too many 
quiet days; what we want is an earthquake.”’ 

A VOTE to keep God out of the heart is a vote to Gestroy His power in the 
universe. 


IF able preaching could have saved the world, the devil would have been 
traveling on foot long ago.—Xam’'s Horn. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE ASIATIC MENACE. 


HAT brilliant writer, Frangois Coppée, whose merits as 
poet, dramatist, and novelist long ago won him a seat in 
the French Academy, has for some months past been giving his 
attention to journalism, and with such success that his articles, 
when collected in book-form, make volumes that are eagerly 
bought. One of his most brilliant chronzgues is that which 
lately appeared in Le Journa/ on the lesson of the war between 
China and Japan, —an article which, by its literary beauty and the 
scholarly treatment of its theme, has “attracted the attention of 
all Paris,” which means, of course, a small part of Paris, but that 
the most important part. We quote from the article as follows: 


“*Let those who are passionately interested in the war between 
China and Japan raise their hands.’ 

“Not many hands are lifted. A few diplomats, a few sailors, 
a few collectors, Edmond de Goncourt, Felix Regamey, the buyer 
of bric-a-brac for the Bon-Marché. Nota large company, on the 
whole. Among us Barbarians of the West rare are those who 
have procured a map of the seat of war in order to trace upon it 
the movements of troops and fleets, and to perforate it with tiny 
flag-pins. 

“There is no cause for astonishment at such indifference. 
Korea is too far off. In vain does one feel himself a ‘citizen of 
the world,’ according to Schiller’s generous expression; it is im- 
possible to get excited over the quarrels of peoples separated from 
us by distances so enormous. It is useless to endeavor to take 
sides, to inflame one’s self against this immovable, cruel, and 
mysterious China, to interest one’s self in this Japan which 
charms us with her delicate though very monotonous art, and 
which has recently imported from Europe an entire civilization 
with all its accessories, from the Parliamentary régzme, alas! to 
the suit of clothes, custom-made at twenty dollars, coat, vest, and 
pantaloons complete. .. . 

“The fault lies largely in these exotic names, which, through 
lack of habit or by reason of mental indolence, our memory re- 
fuses to retain. I would bet that, if three hundred Japanese were 
to perish heroically to-morrow in a pass, this new Thermopyleze 
with its almond-eyed Leonidas would not become popular in 
Europe. And if on the evening of a great disaster the imperial 
guard of the Son of Heaven were to choose death in preference 
to surrender, we should never be able to recall the Chinese word 
hurled in the victors’ faces by some peacock-plumed Cambronne. 

“In short, for one reason or another, this conflagration in the 
Extreme Orient leaves us cold. 

“Well, we are wrong, and I who at this moment permit myself 
to jest about it simply furnish a new proof of the lightness of our 
national character. When the Orient shakes its carpets, it is 
always a very disturbing thing, and the smallest scourge that can 
come therefrom is the pest or the cholera. But to-day, it seems 
tome, much graver things are happening there,—things laden 
with terrible consequences. 

“Ts it not frightful, in fact, to note that this Japan, so prompt 
to assimilate all that is most complex in our civilization, and that 
this obscure and monstrous China, this human ant-hill number- 
ing, they say, four hundred millions of inhabitants, have already 
become military powers equal to those of Europe and similarly 
provided with the whole modern arsenal of killing-machinery? 
Long-range artillery, rapid-firing rifles, armored battle-ships, 
torpedoes, all the diabolical inventions which we are continually 
perfecting but which, in spite of our national and race hatreds, 
we hesitate to use,—these are known to the Yellows, they have 
them at their service, and, as you see, they are not stopped by 
our scruples, but have straightway begun the great game of 
death. 

“You have read the despatches. A set battle. A naval com- 
bat. Two massacres with full orchestra, lacking none of the in- 
struments of the war-music of the future, the mouths of cannon 
spitting balls to a distance of three leagues, rifles telling their 
chaplet of bullets in a few seconds, submarine volcanoes in process 
of eruption, floating citadels vomiting murder and fire! Whata 
beginning! A Sedan! A Trafalgar! Do you know that this is 
not bad on the part of these little Asiatics with their soft dark 


velvet eyes, with their girlish hips, and with but three hairs on 
their chin? 

“Here lies—I do not say for to-morrow, and yet who knows ?— 
here lies a great peril. Thanks to Buddhism which forbids 
action, the Extreme Orient long remained quiet and inoffensive. 
But now warlike instincts are being introduced among its people, 
and they are acquiring military science. This enormous fraction 
of the world, so long sealed, so rebellious against everything 
good that the Occident could give it, and which, in short, rejected 
Christianity, is henceforth open to all the adventurers, to all the 
mercantts, who give it leaders and arms for its troops. Itis a 
sad thing to say, but the officers of fortune and the agents of 
Krupp or Armstrong succeed brilliantly to-day where Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier and his pious successors failed almost altogether. 
The Asiatics have remained deaf to the words of love; they 
welcome the merchants of carnage, the manufacturers of 
massacre. 

“It was but thirty years ago, it was but yesterday, that a hand- 
ful of Frenchmen went clear to Pekin with fixed bayonets. Try 
it again. Hardly should we get face to face with the pirates of 
the Red River. Suppose that fifty years hence—perhaps twenty, 
or even ten—the yellow race, inured to war by its internal strug- 
gles, should be seized with our mania for armament. Whata 
force! Let there rise then the Conqueror, the Leader of peoples, 
who appears in history at long intervals, entrusted by destiny 
with the mission of overturning the Old World and rejuvenating 
the blood of exhausted races, and let him hurl his formidable 
masses against Europe! 

“From East to West! Do not forget it; it is the route of the 
invasions of old; always from this direction rushes the irresistible 
flood of the Barbarians, seemingly impelled by a natural law, 
like ahuman tide. This time there will be no confused hordes, 
no swarms of horsemen in disorder, like those that drove back 
the eagles of Aetius or crushed the armed masses of Charles 
Martel. No, the future Conqueror, the Leader with long nails 
and long hair, will no doubt be a barbarian, but he will know the 
‘last cry’ of tactics and strategy. The new Attila, while retain- 
ing the ferocity of the mandarin, will have the science of a 
Moltke. ‘To exterminate the Occidentals he will make the most 
of steam, of electricity, of aerostation, of explosives, and perhaps 
some Yankee Turpin will arrive just in time to discover for him, 
in mechanics or in chemistry, a surer and swifter process of bring- 
ing to earth, at one stroke, an entire regiment, from the drum- 
major to the sutler’s wagon, 

“What think you of the prospect, respectable members of the 
League of Peace, who expect to abolish war by a monthly jour- 
nal and a membership fee of ten francs a year, and to prevent 
man from acting like a wolf toward his fellow man by the aid of 
dull pamphlets and sirupy speeches? And you, precursors of 
the ideal Republic, spirits more fiery but no less chimerical, who 
dream of an end of countries and picture to yourselves the United 
States of Europe, a sort of democratic Théleme without armies 
or arsenals? Who knowsif this deluge of Asiatics will not select, 
for our surprise and destruction, the very hour which you, honest 
philanthropists, invoke with all your might, which you, popular 
orator, would hasten even at the cost of a cataclysm, the hour of 
enthusiasm and emction when the nations of the Old World, at 
last fraternal, shall have proclaimed definitive peace, broken 
their swords and lowered their flags? 

“Ah! what a reawakening, this irruption of barbarism into the 
midst of disarmed civilization ! 

“But I hear you answer: ‘Of what is this prophet of misfor- 
tune thinking? Absurd terrors! Asia is too far away.’ ; 

“Yes, they are very far away, these Yellows. Yet they are 
shaking off their old-time indolence and taking arms—the arms 
which we have furnished them. They are very far away, but 
vessels with double engines travel fast. And while, in our little 
Europe, we emotional sons of Japhet are calling for disarmament 
and awaiting the April of an impossible golden age, the Yellows, 
yonder in the distance, the innumerable Yellows, are learning the 
art of war and conquest.” 


M. Coppée’s notable article was immediately made the object 
of much praise as well as critical comment. M. Louis Mullem, 
in an editorial in M. Clemenceau’s journal, La Justice, takes a 
more optimistic view. He says: 


“This brilliant effort of the academician-journalist proves once 
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more that things which are well written almost seem to be true. 
Nevertheless, after the spell is over, objections arise which it is 
allowable to express. 

“For our part, we see nothing sirupy or otherwise debilitating 
in the admirable passages lavished without stint by Voltaire in 
opposition to war, or in Victor Hugo’s splendid poems preaching 
and predicting the fraternity of peoples. 

“These ideas, drawn from the depths of human goodness, are 
perhaps the only light that guides us toward a definite point in 
the inexplicable problem of life. Moreover, the United States of 
Europe is the programme unconsciously adopted by all those 
whose task it has been to govern the Old World. To this end the 
Popes have worked without knowing it, and they have been 
guilty of flatly contradicting themselves whenever they have 
urged on to mutual destruction the peoples who, whether con- 
querors or conquered, sing the praises of the same Christian God. 
In our day the industrial and economic world also works inces- 
santly for these same United States by the monetary unit and the 
internationalization of posts, telegraphs, and railroads. It re- 
mains but toreform certain commercial treaties still retrogressive 
in character, in order to make this European union, in principle, 
an accomplished fact. 
fected, 


The art of war is continually being per- 
and we remain armed. Why, if not to defend this new 
condition of things, these reciprocal elements of civilization, 
against the stupid conqueror or demented law-giver who should 
endeavor to call them again in question? And if the invasion of 
the yellow races were one day to be realized, with what other 
resource could we oppose it than this united Europe in arms and 
invincible, thanks to its absolute harmony. Unfortunate then 
would be our descendants, if they did not forget their time- 
worn quarrels in order to present a common front against the 
enemy. 

“But M. Coppée looks for the realization of his gloomy predic- 
tions only in a very distant future. This is a charming diver- 
sion for those who find that the present day does not offer enough 
miseries and sufferings for our study. Now it is also to be pre- 
sumed that in this future the peoples of the Extreme Orient, 
whose intelligence can no longer be doubted, will have entered 
like ourselves into the progressive, generous, and fraternal 
movement of humanity. Then perhaps Japan will call on us to 
send her something better than our superficial civilization, ‘from 
the parliamentary régzme to the suit of clothes, custom-made at 
twenty dollars, coat, vest, and pantaloons complete.’ And per- 
haps the Chinese, after having learned from us how war on the 
grand scale is made, will also learn from us how social pacifica- 
tion on the grand scale may be effected, and will introduce 
among themselves the theories which we, the heirs of the ideas of 
*89, shall then have realized at home. 

“Dream for dream, give us the joy of hoping that in that 
future day Europe will have followed the example of the United 
States, and Asia that of Europe. The prospect is worthy to 
seduce a perfect artist like M. Frangois Coppée. Even now it is 
permissible to say, between ourselves, that art has no country. 
Later we shall declare that it has them all.” 


“Sydney” (the pseudonym of a writer for La Cocarde, the 
rather sensational journal which lately surprised Paris by secur- 
ing as its editor-in-chief the cultured and original young /7t/éra- 
teur, M. Maurice Barrés) shares to a certain extent the appre- 
hensions of M. Coppée, but his fears are based on different 
grounds. 


“The Asiatics [he writes] will not, in mere gayety of heart 
and without reason, undertake such an invasion as that which M. 
The 
Barbarians came from sterile mountains, across steppes and 
forests, to the land of sunshine and golden fruits. 


Coppée’s classic souvenirs lead him to picture to himself. 


The Asiatics, 
already the possessors of an earthly paradise, have no reason to 
covet our ungrateful soil which only the labor and sweat of so 
many generations of serfs have rendered fertile. 

“M. Coppée, who is not an economist and who undoubtedly 
congratulates himself that he is not, does not see that the inva- 
sion by which Europe is threatened, and which will not be slow 
in manifesting itself, is an invasion of products. The really dis- 
astrous war which she will have to sustain will not be military, 
but economic. And she cannot sustain it against peoples which, 
owning a marvelous soil and having carried the practice of as- 
sociation to its highest point, have constantly maintained value 
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at its lowest round, so that a franc is required in order to buy in 
Europe what Chinese industry can furnish for a sou. 

“Against such competition European industry is powerless, It 
is as certain to be crushed as the man upon whose head a block 
of granite falls from a fifth story. 
resisted. 


A military invasion can be 
With similar arms and against a superior number, in- 
dividual energy might, by force of heroism, save the Old World. 
But against an economic invasion there is no possible defense, 
except that of destroying the industrial and economic system 
which causes our social misery. Perhaps we shall see this within 
fifty years.” 


CHINA IN NO DANGER: ANOTHER SIDE TO 
THE WAR STORIES. 


the public mind altogether wrong on the subject of the East- 

ern war? Are we all the victims of delusion and deceit in 
our belief that Japan has been demonstrating the superiority of 
her civilization to that of China, and threatening, by her series of 
remarkable triumphs, the very existence of the ancient “Celestial 
The 


column article which displays great familiarity with the subject 


Empire”? A correspondent of London Times, in a two- 


He is 
convinced that Europe and America are systematically misled by 


treated, undertakes to prove this startling proposition. 


the war reports which they swallow with such avidity, and that 
the congratulations extended to the alleged victor, Japan, no less 
than the elaborate explanations of China’s alleged unsoundness, 
are singularly premature and misdirected. 

Referring to the current belief that Chinais demoralized and as 
good as defeated by The 


plucky, progressive Japan, Times’ 


writer says: 


“My object is to show that the public mind is going altogether 
wrong, that the information supplied to it is, for the most part, 
systematically miseading, that there is no danger now more than 
at any other time of either the fall of the Manchu dynasty, or of 
injury to foreigners from Chinese mobs, and I would add that 
there is not the least danger of an attack by the Japanese on 
Pekin, or even of any serious landing in force in any part of 
China at present. 

“And, first, I venture to ask readers to consider the conditions 
under which news of events at the seat of waris supplied to them 
at present. There is not a single European correspondent with 
[ Zhe World, of New York, has 
had correspondence which it represents as coming from a corre- 
spondent who was with the Japanese army at Ping Yang.—Ep. 
L. D.] The Japanese papers have been prohibited, since the 
outbreaks of hostilities, from publishing anything about Japan, 
China, or Korea, that has not received official sanction. There 
are correspondents in Yokohama, Tientsin, Chefoo, and Shanghai, 
all hundreds of miles from the seat of war, and all dependent on 


either fleet or with either army. 


rumor, in countries where rumor has a myriad tongues, or on 
official statements, framed to suit official purposes, from the 
headquarters of either force. Here, as in most other things, the 
Japanese are more advanced than the Chinese, for they have long 
reduced the 7éc/ame to a science. In short, we are deriving 
a large part of our information from Japanese official sources, 
and it is, and has been, ‘systematically misleading. ’” 


The Times’ correspondent gives his own view on the present 
position of the contending parties as follows: 


“er 


[The Chinese Government will not be blamed for acting upon 
its own view of the facts, and not upon that telegraphed home 
by excited correspondents hundreds of miles from the scene of 
the events which they profess to narrate. Whether their concep- 
tion of the situation be right or wrong, does not very greatly 
matter for the present purpose. It is the conception which gov- 
erns their policy and action in the immediate future. They have 
not the least intention of abandoning the contest; they see no 
reason why they should. The Japanese had for months been 
carefully preparing for a couf in Korea; on China the assault 
came suddenly. Japan was able to throw a large number of troops 
into the peninsula, to take her opponent at a disadvantage, and 
to strike the first blow. When the Japanese began to hurry their 
troops into Korea, there was in that country a small body of 
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Chinese, under General Yeh, originally sent to help the King of 
Korea to put down the rebellion of the Tonghas in the Southern 
provinces, which has been the ostensible cause of the war. Two 
engagements took place at Yasan, in one of which the Japanese 
had to retreat; in the second they were successful, but General 
Yeh was able to take his force round Seoul and effect a junction 
with the reinforcements from Manchuria. At Ping Yang the 
combined force numbered 12,000 men, and was defeated by a 
force which, according to one message, was six times its number, 
and which certainly greatly outnumbered it. Three thousand 
men from this force were, a few days later, not with it. This 
was the total of killed, wounded, and missing. Nine thousand 
men crossed the Yalu. In the great naval engagement, the 
Chinese obstinately persist that they gave as good as they got. 
Here, again, the correspondents are hopelessly at variance. 
“The Chinese are well satisfied with their squadron and the ex- 
ecution which it did. They see no sign of collapse either in the 
army or in their fleet; they believe Pekin to be safe from any 
attack of the Japanese; they know that their best, their most 
highly-trained men have not yet been brought face to face with 
the Japanese; they believe that they can maintain the war for 
years, and that, while every day tells in their favor, and increases 
their strength, it tells against the Japanese, fighting hundreds of 
miles from their own country. Lastly, they believe that, as the 
present war was sprung upon them without provocation, they 
will never be secure from the vanity and restlessness of the 
Japanese unless they fight the war out sturdily to the end now.” 


The Times’ correspondent scouts the idea that the capture of 
Moukden or even of Pekin would shake the Chinese dynasty. He 
says: 


“When the Anglo-French armies invaded North China, in- 
vested Pekin, and destroyed the Emperor’s Summer palace, the 
dynasty was not affected, although the Emperor retired to Jebal. 

. At that time, be it noted, nearly a third of China—and 
that the most populous and fertile third—was in the hands of 
rebels. Now, if the Anglo-French invasion, at such a time, did 
not overthrow or shake the throne of the Manchus, why should 
a Japanese invasion, at a time when the Empire is otherwise in 
profound peace, do so? The stability of the throne has not de- 
creased, but rapidly increased, in the intervening thirty-four 
years, on account of the improvements, such as they are, in the 
army and navy, the spread of steam and of the telegraph; for all 
these enable the central Government to cope more rapidly and 
effectually with rebellion than it could have done at any other 
period of its history. The overthrow of the dynasty is not, in 
truth, within the range of practical politics in China; it is some- 
what of a chimera, a bugbear.” 





The alleged dangers to European residents in China from the 
present war, 7he 7zmes’ writer believes to be equally fanciful. 


WILL POLAND GAIN HER INDEPENDENCE? 


HE close of the century,” remarks a contemporary, “is 
marked by a revival of the hopes of oppressed nations for 
the restoration of their independence. The Bulgarians have ob- 
tained it. The Irish and the Poles are struggling for it.” In 
the case of the latter race this hope has been made more evident 
to the world in general by the Polish Exhibition at Lemberg, in 
Austria, where the descendants of the Jagellones gathered to 
exchange vows of faith. The three countries which, during the 
last century, coolly partitioned Poland between them, did not 
look with much favor upon this meeting. The Germans are dis- 
satisfied because v. Koscielski, the leader of the Polish section in 
the Reichstag, declares that his compatriots will always hope for 
a restoration, and because Archbishop Stablewski is accompanied 
by servants in Polish national uniform. The Russians point to 
the danger of a possible rising assisted by the American Poles, 
who may become as troublesome to Europe as the Irish-American 
Nationalists. The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, says: 
“There are now more than two millions of Poles in North and 
South America, the majority of whom live in the West of the 
United States. They donot become fused among the Americans. 
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They have their own schools, and their own papers, of which more 
than twenty were exhibited at the Polish-American pavilion of 
the Lemberg Exhibition. In many States they have formed 
patriotic societies under the protection of the Church and bearing 
the name of religious societies. The members of these clul 





wear the uniform of the former Polish army, possess arms, and 
practice the use of these weapons in the hope that their brethren 
in the Old World may some day call them to assist in the liberation 
of their common country. They have promised to send 40,000 
well-armed and well-disciplined men to Europe, and have bound 
themselves to contribute a specified sum of money. A great 
number of photographs representing the members of these clubs 
were exhibited at Lemberg.” 

The Dzszennzk, Posen, does not hide its sentiments, and de- 
clares that even in Prussian Poland the hope for an ultimate 
restoration of Polish independence will not be relinquished 
Quoting the speech of Dr. Kusstelan, one of the Posen delegates 
at the Lemberg meeting, the paper says: 

‘““We can assure you all that we have no intention to give in. 
The land in which we live is saturated with the sweat from the 
brow of the Polish farmer. The spirit of the people everywhere 
is Polish, and everywhere we hear the voice of our ancestors call- 
ing to us ‘Hold hard and do not surrender!’ Germans are set- 
tled among us, assisted by the authorities, but whoever intends 
to make a living in these Polish countries must, sooner or later, 
become himself a Pole.’ 


The people of Austrian Poland (Galicia) are no less emphatic 
in the declaration that they mean to uphold their nationality, but 
as the Poles are not only little troubled with German settlers in 
Galicia, but also exercise great influence over the other Slavonic 
races of the Dual Monarchy, they do not greatly complain of 
their lot. 

The Gazeta Narodowa, Lemberg, says: 

“The national politics of the Poles can never have any other 
aim than the resurrection of Poland’s independence. We never 
lose hope, and the time will come when the Triple Alliance will 
be forced to favor the resuscitation of the Polish Empire as a 
defense of Western civilization against the East. That is why 
the Poles remain true to the Triple Alliance and to the countries 
which compose it. Those who understand the Poles may be per- 
tain of their support.” 

The Nation, Berlin, makes fun of the fears of German Chau- 
vinists. If the Prussian Government does not oppress the Poles, 
thinks the paper, they will remain loyal. All that is necessary 
is to continue to allow them their own schools, to appoint offi- 
cials:- who speak their language, and not to interfere with their 
national festivities. 

The German Emperor said to the Mayor of Thorn: “I ama 
friend of the Poles as long as they are loyal. ButI want them to 
remember that I can be exceedingly nasty, if necessary.” He is, 
however, said to share the views of ex-Chancellor von Caprivi and 
the Liberals, who think that the Prussian Poles will remain as 


loyal as they have been, if not interfered with. 


THE DYING CZAR AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Qs ne despatches bring from Russia messages alternating 

between hope and fear, but the world seems to have settled 
down to the belief that the Czar’s death is a matter of but few 
days. St. Petersburg and the capitals of Western Europe are 
reported to be in a condition of strong excitement, and commer- 
cial circles are very considerably affected. Almost, if not quite, 
without exception the words spoken of the dying autocrat are 
those of profound esteem. Lord Rosebery’s words the other day 
in Sheffield are especially strong. He said: 


“At the present moment a shadow clouds the domain of foreign politics. 
There is not a thoughtful mind in Europe that does not turn to the sick- 
bed inthe Crimea. Great Britain in times past has had acute subjects of 
difference with Russia, but I am certain there is nobody who is aware of 
what has happened in Europe during the last twelve years who does not 
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feel the immeasurable debt of obligation Great Britain lies under to the 
Czar. 

‘* We had in him a monarch whose watchword, whose reign and whose 
character have been a worship of truth and peace. I will not say the Czar 
will rank among the Cesars and Napoleons of history, but if ‘ peace has 
her victories not less renowned than war, ’ he will reign in history as not less 
entitled to fame than either Cesar or Napoleon 

“It is due to his character and influence as much as to any other cause 
that peace has been preserved. His death would mean the removal of one 
of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, guarantee of peace in the world 

The Czar and European Peace.—‘‘ The antipathy of Alexan- 
der III. to war is a matter of common knowledge, and is said on 
evidence as good as can be obtained of the beliefs of a person 
too highly placed to be subject to questions, and not addicted to 
making speeches, to be founded both on his disgust at what he 
saw during the invasion of Turkey and on profound religious 
conviction. ‘There is not, so far as we are aware, any reason to 
suppose that his son is a manof more martial character than him- 
self. Gossip has been busy enough about the Czarewitch Nich- 
olas; but it has not said that he is likely to seek for an escape 
from the internal difficulties of his Government in such a very 
hazardous remedy as war. We may, however, without putting 
excessive confidence in the more or less spiteful reports of well- 
informed persons, feel some doubt whether the next Czar of 
Russia will be able to maintain the control which has been exer- 
cised by the present ruler. Nor need it be denied that a Czar 
of Russia may very honorably share some of those aspirations of 
his subjects which are incompatible with the peace of Europe. 

“A few years ago not many Englishmen would have thought it 
likely that they would come to regard the policy of Alexander 
III. as the best guarantee for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
The course adopted toward Bulgaria, if not exactly by his Gov- 
ernment, at least by men who appeared to claim its protection, 
and were not disavowed, was shocking in its brutal underhand 
violence. If, as we are told, it was the policy of the Czar him- 
self, and if its failure tended by increasing his distrust in his own 
powers to make him still more adverse to a policy of adventure, 
it must be allowed that he possesses the not too common faculty 
of learning from experience. If the tittle-tattle of the world is 
right in saying that he has no great personal liking for his rest- 
less cousin, the German Emperor, it must further be allowed that 
he has not consented to be influenced by private feelings. All 
observers of foreign politics must have noticed the quieting effect 
produced by the commercial treaties between Germany and Rus- 
sia. Coming as they did so soon after the visit of the Russian 
squadron to Toulon, and the emotional demonstrations in Paris, 
these treaties were accepted as proofs that the Government of the 
Czar had not deliberately made an offensive alliance, whatever 
might be the secret hopes entertained in France.”— 7he Satur- 
day Review, London. 


FRANCE A LAUGHING-STOCK IN MADAGAS- 
CAR. 
| aaaeecy journals seem to be agreeing that France must 
either take or leave Madagascar, as her present position is 
too humiliating and profitless to continue. It seems to be as- 
sumed, since recent utterances from members of the English 
Government, that, so far us England is concerned, France may 
have a free hand in the island. But on reading the following 
from Revue Bleue, of Paris, one is led to wonder, in the event 
that the Hovas, the ruling race on the island, rise in revolt 
against French control and, as Protestant Christians, appeal to 
England for help, whether the English Government can resist the 
public sentiment likely to be aroused by the appeal, backed, as 
it probably would be, by the Bristol merchants, who carry on a 
commerce with the islands from two to three times as great as 
that carried on by France. Wequote from the Revue Bleue as 
follows: 

“The first minister to Madagascar, Rainilaianivony, whom the 
French always find opposed to them, is much more powerful than 
the title of his office would lead most persons to suppose. His 
power is more complete than was that of Bismarck, for example, 
or even that of Richelieu. His situation may be compared to 
that of the Mayor of the Palace, during the decline of the 
Merovingian dynasty, or to that of the Shogun in Japan in his 
relations to the Mikado before the revolution of 1860. The Prime 


Minister is a real sovereign, whose dynasty is the rival of the 
royal dynasty. He adds to his other titles that of husband of the 
Queen. ‘The latter is under his complete control. She is a mere 
figure-head. The real King of the Hovas is the Prime Minister. 

“For allies in his struggle against the French the Minister has 
the British missionaries, who belong to the sect of Independents 
and who have founded the autonomous Church of Madagascar. 
At the head of these missionaries is a M. Parret, at once photog- 
rapher and clergyman. In their native catechists, in their 
schoolmasters, the missionaries have supporters in every village. 
The entire Hova population is believed to be converted to the 
sect, although they have preserved some of their native supersti- 
tions. These missionaries receive large subsidies from England. 

“The Roman Catholic missionaries, who are all French Jesuits, 
are incapable of any struggle worth talking about with the Prot- 
estants. These Jesuits do what they can to spread our language 
and our influence, but they have not, all told, a hundred thou- 
sand followers, and the French Government allows them but 
$4,000 a year. This pitiable condition does not prevent their 
sharing in the hatred which the Prime Minister and the Inde- 
pendents have for all that is French. 

“The situation for us is, then, humiliating and ridiculous. It 
is the more to be deplored because Madagascar, if French rule 
were solidly established there, would become, with Algeria, the 
most important of our non-European possessions. It combines 
wealth and fertility with an area much larger than that of France. 
There are unhealthy regicns on the coast, but these can be ren- 
dered more healthy. On the high plateaus, the climate is salu- 
brious, and our race can easily be acclimatized there, as is proved 
in the instances of the islands Reunion and Mauritius, situated 
in nearly the same latitude. These highlands are inhabited by 
the Hovas, who occupy an excellent strategic position from a mil- 
itary point of view, and are much the hardiest and most cunning 
of all the people of the island. 

“There are treaties which, on their face, purport to give the 
French great advantages; but these are quite illusory.” 


This illusory character of the advantages supposed to be held 
by France is further dwelt upon by the Revue Bleue. Their 
Resident-General is little more than an ordinary plenipotentiary, 
without any power to interfere with the interior administration 
of the island. The French are not allowed to acquire land, and 
their supposed commercial advantages amount to nothing, since 
the French imported into Madagascar in the first six months of 
1892, but $94,000, to $160,000 by the English, and $140,000 by the 
United States. Yet in the French budget the expense for 
Madagascar affairs is put at $132,000 a year. The writer con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Let us then take possession of Madagascar by force, as we 
have done in Tonkin and Tunis, or else withdraw our Presidents 
and their escort, since the money we expend on Madagascar is 
so much thrown away.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE most sensational, and, with regard to European politics, most im- 
portant news of the week is the resignation of Chancellor v. Caprivi of Ger 
many. The ex-Chancellor was the mainstay of moderate Liberalism in 
the administration of the country. He has opposed repressive measures 
against the Socialists, and considered that special laws against the Anar- 
chists are unnecessary in Germany because the character of the people will 
not allow the growth of communistic ideas. He has been equally deter- 
mined in his opposition to the new taxes proposed by Dr. Miquel, the 
Minister of Finance, commonly termed the “ Finance Acrobat” of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the Chancellor was a determined opponent of 
the attempt on the part of the Agrarians to obtain a prohibitive tariff on 
the necessaries of life. The Chancellor had thus many enemies, and con- 
tinual bickerings with his fellows in office led to his determination to re- 
sign, which robs Germany of its most Liberal Premier. 


LORD ROSEBERY declared in the British Parliament that the Powers are 
forced to interfere in the struggle between China and Japan, and that this 
interference may be expected very shortly. If Japan is allowed to go on, 
said the Premier, China will become the scene of a terrible revolution, and 
every foreigner, every Christian will be massacred, as the hundreds of 
millions of barbarous Chinese can only be kept in order by force. 


THE ex-Jesuit, Count v. Hoensbroech, whose defection from the Order 
created such a stir last year, has applied to the Prussian Government for a 
position. Hoensbroech is a Reichsgraf, or Earl of the Empire in his own 
right, and belongs toa very old family. When he entered the Order of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus he gave up all his wealth to the Church, and he is 
now reported to be in want. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IS THIS THE NEW WOMAN? 


SKETCH, scandalously clever, of “‘The New Woman,” ap- 

pears in Zhe Cornhill Magazine, October. The writer 
discreetly conceals his name, but he cannot conceal his mascu- 
linity. It is a pleasant little caricature, good-natured, and con- 
taining, perhaps, truth enough to awaken some profitable reflec- 
tion. The writer precedes his sketch with the quotation: 
“L’esprit de la plupart des femmes sert plus a fortifier leur 
folie que leur raison” [The wit of the majority of women 
serves more to fortify their foliy than their reason]. We present 
a portion of the sketch of Novzsszma, the new woman, as follows: 


“She is young, of course; she looks older than she really is. 
And she calls herself a woman. Her mother is content to be 
called a lady and is of small account. Novissima’s chief charac- 
teristic is her unbounded self-satisfaction. 

““She is dark; and one feels that if she were fair she would be 
quite adifferent person. For fairness usually goes with an inter- 
est in children, and other gentle weaknesses of which Novissima 
is conspicuously innocent. 

“She dresses simply, in close-fitting garments, technically 
known as tailor-made. She wears her elbows well away from her 
side. It has been hinted that this habit serves to diminish the 
apparent size of the waist. This may beso. Men do not always 
understand such things. It certainly adds to a somewhat aggres- 
sive air of independence which finds its birth in the length of 
her stride. Novissima strides in (from the hip) where men and 
women fear to tread. 

“In the evening, simplicity again marks her dress. Always 
close-fitting—always manly and wholly simple. Very little 
jewelry and close-fitting hair. Which description is, perhaps, 
not technical. Her hands are steady and somewhat en evidence. 
Her attitudes are strong and independent, indicative of a self- 
reliant spirit. 

“With mild young men she is apt to be crushing. She directs 
her conversation and her glance above their heads. She hasa 
way of throwing scraps of talk to them in return for their mild 
platitudes—crumbs from a well-stored intellectual table. 

“*Pictures—no, I do not care about pictures,’ she says, ‘they 
are all so pretty nowadays.’ 

“She has a way of talking about noted men by their surnames, 
tout court, indicative of a familiarity with them not enjoyed by 
her hearer. She has a certain number of celebrities whom she 
marks out for special distinction—obscurity being usually one of 
their merits. 

“Prettiness is one of her pet aversions. Novissima is, by the 
way, not pretty herself. She is white. Pink girls call her sal- 
low. She has along face, with a discontented mouth, and a nose 
indicative of intelligence, and too large for feminine beauty as 
understood by men. Her equanimity, like her complexion, 1s 
unassailable. One cannot make her blush. It is the other way 
round, 

“In conversation she criticizes men and books freely. The 
military man is the object of her deepest scorn. His intellect, 
she tells one, is terribly restricted. He never reads—Reads, that 
is, with a capital. For curates she has a sneaking fondness—a 
feminine weakness too deeply ingrained to be stamped out in 
one generation of advancement. 

“Literary men she tolerates. They have probably read some 
of the books selected out of the ruck for her approval. But even 
to these she talks with an air suggestive of the fact that she could 
tell them a thing or two if she took the trouble. Which no doubt 
she could. 

“*Novissima’s mother is wholly and meekly under Novissima’s 
steady thumb. The respectable lady’s attitude is best described 
as speechless. If she opens her mouth, Novissima closes it for 
her with a tolerant laugh or a reference to some fictional charac- 
ter with whom the elder lady is fortunately unacquainted. 

“*Oh, Mother!’ she will say, if that relative is mentioned. 
“Yes; but she is hopelessly behind the times, you know.’ 

“That settles Novissima’s mother. As for her father—a pleas- 
ant, square-built man who is a little deaf—he is not either of 
much account. Novissima is kind to him as to an animal igno- 
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rant of its own strength, requiring management. She describes 
him as prim, and takes good care, in her jaunty way, that no 
deleterious fiction comes beneath his gaze. 

“*He would not understand it, poor old thing!’ she explains 

“And she is quite right. 

“Young Calamus, the critic, has had a better education than 
Novissima’s father. He knows half-a-dozen countries, their 
language and their literature. And /e does not understand No 
vissima’s fiction. 

“The world is apt to take Novissima at her own valuation. 
When she makes a statement—and statements are her strong 
point—half the people in the room know better, but make the 
mistake of believing that they must be wrong, because she is so 
positive. The other half know better also, but are too wise or 
too lazy to argue.” 

There is, of course, a moral to the sketch. Novissima, after 
speaking familiarly of Calamus for years, at length meets him at 
a country-house, and displays the treasures of her intellect to 
captivate him. Calamus is interested and thinks that she will do 
well for a side-character in his new book. ‘That, he reflects, is 
her position in real life. ‘She is not like the rest, but it is the 
rest we fall in love with and marry.” He regards her merely as 
a product of cheap education, proving nothing. In due course he 
marries. Novissima is shocked that he has thrown himself away, 
but he is quite happy. So too is his wife. 

She has tried 
to prove that woman’s mission is something higher than the bear- 


“It is only Novissima who is not content. 


ing of children, and the bringing them up. but she has failed 


A BUDDHIST PARABLE, 


f ow parable is the favorite mode of conveying moral instruc- 

tion, everywhere in the East. Hindu lore is full of such 
parables or legends, and the following, enforcing the precept to 
love thy neighbor as thyself, which we borrow from 7he Open 
Court, will well repay perusal : 


“Pandu, a wealthy jeweler of the Brahman caste, was travel- 
ing with a servant in a carriage on some lucrative business to 
Varanasi (Benares), and overtaking on his way a shramana or 
Buddhist monk of venerable appearance, who was traveling the 
same way, he thought to himself, ‘This shramana looks 1 
and saintly ; companionship with good men brings luck. I 
invite him to ride with me in mycarriage.’ Learning on inquiry 
that the shramana was traveling to VAardnesi, he asked him to 
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accept a seat in his carriage. ‘Iam obliged to you for your kind- 
ness,’ said the shramana to the Brahman, ‘for I am quite worn 
out by the long journey. Having no possessions in this world, 
I cannot repay you in money; but it may happen that I can re- 
ward you with spiritual treasure out of the wealth of the informa- 
tion I have received while following Shakyamuni, the Blessed 
One, the Great Buddha, the Teacher of mankind.’ 

“They traveled together in the carriage, and Pandu listened 
with pleasure to the instructive discourse of Narada. After about 
an hour’s journey, they came to a place where the road had be- 
come almost impassable by a wash-out caused by a recent rain, 
and a farmer’s cart with a broken wheel prevented further prog- 
ress. Dévala, the owner of the cart, was on his way to Varanasi 
to sell his rice, and was anxious to reach the town before the 
dawn of the next morning. If he was delayed a day or two 
longer, the rice merchants might have left town or bought all the 
stock they needed. 

““When the jeweler saw that he could not proceed on his way 
unless the farmer’s cart was removed, he began to grow angry 
and ordered Mahaduta, his slave, to push the cart aside, so that 
his carriage could pass by. The farmer remonstrated because, it 
being so near the slope of the road, it would jeopardize his cargo 
but the Brahman would not listen to the farmer and bade his 
servant overturn the rice-cart and push it aside. Mahaduta, an 


1 


unusually strong man who seemed to take delight in the inju 





ry 
of others, obeyed before the shramana could interfere. When 
Pandu was about to continue his travel the shramana jumped out 


of the carriage and said: ‘Excuse me, sir, for leaving you here. 
I am under obligations for your kindness in giving me an hour's 
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ride in your carriage. I was tired when you picked me up on the 
road, but now, thanks to your courtesy, I am rested, and recog- 
nizing in this farmer an incarnation of one of your ancestors I 
cannot repay your kindness better than by assisting him in his 
troubles.’ 

“The Brahman looked at the shramana in amazement: ‘That 
farmer, you say, is an incarnation of one of my ancestors? ‘That 
is impossible.’ 

‘“*T know,” replied the shramana, ‘that youare not aware of the 
numerous important relations which tie your fate to that of the 
farmer. But the blind man cannot be expected to see; sol regret 
that you do harm to yourself, and I shall try to protect you against 
the wounds which you are about to inflict upon yourself,’ 

“The wealthy merchant was not accustomed to be repri- 
manded, and feeling that the words of the shramana, although 
uttered with great kindness, contained a stinging reproach, bade 
his servant drive on without further delay. 

“The shramana saluted Dévala, the farmer, and began to hel 
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him repair his cart and load up the rice, part of which had been 
thrown out. The work proceeded quickly, and Dévala thought 

‘This shramana must be a holy man; invisible devas seem to as- 
sist him. I will ask him how I deserved the ill-treatment at the 
hands of the proud Brahman.’ And he said: ‘ Venerable sir, can 
you tell me why I suffer an injustice from a man to whom I have 
never done any harm?’ And the shramana said: ‘My dear 


friend, you do not suffer an injustice, but only receive in your 


present state of existence the same treatment which you visited 
upon the jeweler in a former life, and if I am not mistaken in 
reading the thoughts of your mind, I should say that you would 


even to-day, have done the same unto the jeweler if he had been 


in your place, and if you had had such a strong slave at your 
command as he has, able to deal with you at his pleasure 


“The farmer confessed that, if he had had the power, he woul 


1 
have felt littke compunction in treating another man who had 
happened to impede his way as he had been treated by the 
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Brahman, but thinking of the retribution attendant upon unkin¢ 
deeds, he resolved to be more considerate in the future with his 
fellow- beings. 

“The rice was loaded and both traveled on to Varanasi, when 
all of a sudden the horse jumped aside. ‘A snake, a snake!’ 
shouted the farmer. But the shramana looked closely at the 
object at which the horse shuddered, jumped out of the cart and 
saw that it was a purse full of gold, and the idea struck him: ‘No 
one else but the wealthy jeweler can have lost this purse.’ He 


took the purse and handing it to the farmer said: ‘Take this 
purse and when you come to Varanasi drive up to the inn which 


I shall point out to you; ask for Pandu, the Brahman, and de- 


liver the purse. He will excuse himself for the rudeness with 
which he treated you, but tell him that you have forgiven him 
and wish him success in all his undertakings. For, let me tell 


you, the more successful he is, the better you will prosper; your 
fate depends in many respects upon his fate. Should the jeweler 
demand any explanation, send him to the vihara, where he shall 
find me ready to assist him with advice in case he may feel the 
need of it.’ 

“Pandu in the mean time arrived at VarAnasi and met Mallika, 
his business-friend, a rich banker. ‘I am a ruined man,’ said 


u t 


Mallika, ‘and can do no business with you, unless I can buy a 


cart of the best rice for the king's table. There is a rival banker 
in Varanasi who learning that I had made a contract with the 


royal treasurer to deliver the rice to-morrow morning, and being 


desirous to bring about my destruction, has bought up all the 
rice in Varanasi. The royal treasurer must have received a 
bribe, for he will not release me from my contract, and to-morrow 
I shall be a ruined man unless Krishna will send an angel from 
heaven to help me.’ 


lly 


“While Mallika was still lamenting the poverty to which his 
rival would reduce him, Pandu missed his purse. Searching his 
carriage without being able to find it, he suspected his slave 
Mahdduta; and calling the police accused him of theft, and had 
hin 


m bound and cruelly tortured toextort a confession. Theslave 
in his agonies cried: ‘I am innocent, let me go, for I cannot 


stand this pain; I am quite innocent at least of this crime, and 
suffer now for other sins. Oh, that I could beg the farmer's par- 
don whom, for the sake of my master, I wronged without any 
! 


cause! This torture, I believe, is a punishment for my rudeness.’ 


““While the police officer was still applying the lash to the back 


of the slave, the farmer arrived at the inn, and, to the great as- 
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tonishment of all concerned, he delivered the purse. ‘The slave 
was at once released from the hands of his torture But being 
enraged at his master, he secretly left and joined a band of rob- 
bers, who made him their chief on account of his great strength 
and courage. When Mallika heard that the farmer had the best 
rice to sell, fit for delivery to the royal table, he bought the whole 
car-load for treble the price that the farmer expected, and Pandu, 
glad to have his money restored, hastened at once to the vihdara 
to receive explanations from Narada the shramana. 

‘Narada said, ‘I might give thee an explanation, but knowing 
that thou art unable to understand a spiritual truth, I prefer to 
remain silent. However, I shall give thee some advice: Treat 
every man whom thou meetest as thy own self; serve him as thou 
wouldst be served, for thus thou shalt sow a sowing of good 
deeds of which thou shalt not fail to reap the harvest 

“*Give me, O shramana, the explanation,’ said the jeweler, 
‘and I shall be, thereby, better able to follow your advice.’ 

“The shramana said: ‘Listen then, I will give you the key to 
the mystery. If you do not understand it, have faith in what I 

ss 


say. Self is an illusion, and he whose mind is bent upon follow- 


ing self follows an zenzs fatuus which leads him into the quag- 
mire of sin. The illusion of self is the veil of MAay4 that blinds 
your eyes and prevents you from recognizing the close relations 
that obtain between yourself and your fellows, and from tracing 
your own identity in the souls of other beings. Ignorance is the 
source of sin. There are few who know the truth. Let this 
motto be your talisman 

“*“ He who hurts others injures himself. 

«He who helps others advances his own interests.” 

‘“*Let the delusion of self disappear from your mind, and you 
will naturally walk in the path of truth. 

“<To him whose vision is dimmed by the veil of Maya, the 
spiritual world appears to be cut up into innumerable selves. 
Thus he will be puzzled in many ways concerning the transmi- 
gration of soul-life, and will be incapable of understanding the 
import of an all-comprehensive kindness toward all living 


1 ” 


peings. 


STEAD’S PROPOSED NEW CIVIC CHURCH. 


‘” the Parliament of Religions held during the World's Fair, 
: that versatile editor, William T. Stead, submitted a paper 
embodying a plan for what hecalled a New Civic Church. What 
his plan was is stated in general terms in the following extract 
from his paper 

‘The fundamental idea of the Civic Church is that of the intelligent and 
fraternal cooperation of all those who are in earnest about making men 
and things somewhat better than they are to-day. Anatheist of the type of 
: ] rad] h would no more be excluded from the Civic Church be- 





lity to reconcile reason and revelation than you wouk 





iaired man out of a life-boat crew. Thereis nothing in the idea 


h that is hostile to the existence or prosperity of all the 





For the salvation of the individual soul our existing 
he best instrument, while for the redemption of the whole 





» Civic Church is still indispensable 

Joseph Cook, in his “‘239th Boston Monday Lecture,” published 
in Our Day, October, takes Mr. Stead’s idea for his theme and 
treats it in the following way 

“The first comment to be made on this proposed organization 
is that it ought not to be called a Church, 

“There has been formed in Chicago, as the result of Mr. 
Stead’s visit to that city, what denominates itself a modern 
church, but it has neither preacher nor contribution-box. Such 
an organization is much like a pair of shears without the uppe1 
and the under blade, and consisting only of the handles and a 
pivot. Voltaire said of the Holy Roman Empire, that it was 

Holy, nor Roman, nor Empire. So the new Civic 
Church is neither new, nor civic, nora church. Several English 
cities that have adopted Mr. Stead's scheme, or in various ways 
taken hints from it, call their organizations Civic Centers, Munic- 
ipal Clubs, Social Questions Unions, all of which are much better 
names than those that Mr. Stead champions.” 


Mr. Cook then criticizes the apparent indifference of the “Civic 
Churches” organized in England tothe drink evil, and emphasizes 
the necessity of Prohibition as a prerequisite to such social regen- 


eration as Mr. Stead desires. Referring tothe latter's statement 
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that “you might as soon think of bringing down the Moon and 
cutting it up in slices of green cheese, and passing them around 
on a platter, as of executing a prohibitory law,” the Boston lec- 
turer retorts: “Let me tell Mr. Stead that Neal Dow has brought 
down the Moon, cut it up into slices of green cheese, and passed 
them around on a platter.” Mr. Cook then proceeds to consider 
the possibility of uniting in such a “Church” as Mr. Stead pro- 
poses those of widely varying religious faiths. He pronounces 
the scheme impracticable for the following reasons : 


“If this Council is to call public meetings of a religious charac- 
ter, what shall the preaching be—Catholic or Protestant, evan- 
gelical or liberal? If this Center is to preside over an organiza- 
tion of libraries, what books shall be put into the libraries— 
Catholic or Protestant, evangelical or anti-evangelical? I care 
nothing for the divisions among the evangelical Christian denom- 
inations. All the Christian evangelical bodies are only so many 
furrows in one field, with no divisions of importance between 
them except in matters of polity. They teach the same reply to 
the question, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ But Catholicism 
differs so from Protestantism that you can very rarely combine, 
except in broad philanthropic endeavor, the Protestant and the 
Catholic reformers. If there is any preaching and reading to be 
done, especially if there is a contribution-box to be passed, it 
will be necessary probably to have a Catholic organization sepa- 
rate from the Protestant. Of course, I regret this. I wish we 
were all one. But how can you expect men who are devout 
Catholics to support Protestant preaching? How can you expect 
men who are serious Protestants to support Catholic preaching? 
And just the same is true of the differences between the evan- 
gelical and the so-called liberal denominations.” 


Mr. Cook advocates, however, social bodies similar to the 
“Civic Church,” whose work shall be not to supplant but to 
supplement present church organizations in the application of 
Christian principles to our social and political systems. 


RACE AND DISEASE. 


]* is a fact of every-day observation that each race has its 

characteristic peculiarities, physical and mental, often so 
marked that a man’s ancestry can be told almost at first sight. 
It is no less a fact, though not so well known, that these charac- 
teristics seem to predispose particular races to certain diseases, 
while rendering them immune, or nearly so, to others. Zhe 
British Medical Journal, September 29, details some recent re- 
sults of investigation on this subject, which is still very imper- 
fectly understood even by medical men. It says: 


“It is generally believed that the Negro races show a special 
proclivity to tuberculosis and cholera, and they are also particu- 
larly liable to tetanus. On the other hand, they enjoy compara- 
tive immunity from cancer, malaria, and-yellow fever, and are 
seldom attacked by diphtheria or dysentery. The yellow races 
are very prone to ophthalmia and myopia, and insanity is said to 
be relatively more common among them than among other races ; 
on the other hand, they show greater proclivity than the black 
races to tetanus, while they are more subject to tuberculosis and 
cholera than white races. Among white races and Europeans, 
M. Bordier, who has recently studied the subject, points out that 
almost the only observations recorded relate to the Jewish race, 
which exhibits a special predisposition to diabetes and nervous 
disease, while, on the other hand, it appears to enjoy some meas- 
ure of immunity from croup. The population of France, as is 
well known, is made up of three great ethnological divisions, 
corresponding more or less closely to those found by Julius 
Czesar: north of the Seine, the Belgians; in the center between 
the Seine and the Garonne, the Celts; and in the south to the 
Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, the Aquitanians and Ligurians. 
These three divisions present certain differences in stature, com- 
plexion, etc., which are the marks of a different origin. Thus in 
the North the men are well grown, dolichocephalic, fair, and blue- 
eyed, while in the center and the South they are short, brachy- 
cephalic, and dark in complexion. The people of the East, 
in French Flanders and in Picardy have fair hair; those of Brit- 
tany and Anjou have chestnut hair; those of Auvergne and 
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Haute-Loire, black hair. In the Cymric element in the 
French nation the pulse is normally more rapid than in Celts, and 
the Northern races are more long lived than those of the South. 
Velpeau remarked, at the time of the Crimean War, that the 
English soldiers recovered better from wounds and from opera- 
tions than the French. The French soldiers themselves used to 
say that the English ‘flesh’ was different from theirs. Statistics 
show that tuberculosis is more frequent in the North than in the 
South of France. Myopia is more frequent in ancient Aquitaine 
and Liguria; caries of the teeth and varicose veins in the 
Cymric departments; hernia in the Norman departments. The 
Cymric seem to have a special tendency to sweating-sickness.” 


Loss of Life in French Wars.—The Annales ad’ Hygiene Pub 
ligue recently published an interesting article on the loss of life 
caused by the wars in which France has been engaged in the last 
century. At the beginning of the Revolution, the standing-army 
numbered about 120,000 men. In the course of the year 1793, the 
footing was increased to 1,380,000, of whom about 1,200,000 
marched off to the various battlefields. In 1798 there was hardly 
one-third of this legion alive. 

Ten years later, that is, after the wars in Belgium, along the 
Rhine, in Egypt and the Vendée, there were again 677,588 sol- 
diers in the French army. In the period between 1800 and 1815, 
the wars of the Consulate and the Empire cost the country, ac- 
cording to Thiers, 2,000,000 men, and according to Charles Richet 
3,000, 000. 

The years of the Restoration and of the July Government were 
comparatively peaceful for France. Under the Second Empire, 
France had again heavy losses by the Crimean War, the Italian 
campaign, the campaigns in China and Mexico, and, finally, in 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. In the Oriental campaign 
of 1854 to 1856, 95,615 of the 309, 000 soldiers who took part in it 
were buried in foreign lands. The Italian campaign cost the 
country 10,200 men, and 1,000 of the 8,000 sent to China in 1860 
never returned. There are no trustworthy reports as to the 
losses in Mexico, but in the Franco-Prussian war 139,000 French- 
men were killed and 143,000 wounded. 


Curious Marriage Custom in Palermo.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Antum immediately on the conclusion of their marriage festiv- 
ities drove from Palermo to Searra, the Duke’s property, where 
the honeymoon was to be spent. At the entrance of the village 
a vast crowd of peasants came out to welcome them. ‘Then the 
Duke was invited to alight and drink some wine with his tenants. 
While he was thus engaged he was startled by loud screams from 
the direction of the carriage, and looking up, he saw, to his hor- 
ror, that the coachman had been ousted from his place on the box 
by a young peasant, while another had seated himself by the side 
of the terrified bride, who called to her husband to rescue her, 
while the horses were lashed into a furious gallop and she was 
rapidly driven away. Beside himself at this extraordinary out- 
rage, the Duke endeavored to follow the carriage, but was held 
back by the peasants, who explained that it was merely a custom 
in that part of the country, and that she could be ransomed for 
the price of a cask of wine.—A// the Year Round 


The Perfect Man.—Dr. Topinard, the well-known French 
anthropologist, has been giving the world his ideal of the perfect 
man as seen from the several points of view of the naturalist, the 
socialist, and the psychologist. According to the naturalist, the 
perfect man is he who, with the highest sense of his own person- 
ality, can best adapt himself to circumstances, and has personal 
advantages which, in the struggle for existence, assure to hima 
preeminence over his fellows, as well as over other animals and 
the powers of Nature. The perfect man, in fact, is he who pos- 
sesses the soundest mind in the healthiest body, and is best able 
to estimate the importance of his actions, and makethem con- 


-duce, as far as possible, to the satisfaction of his necessities, his 


interest, and his pleasure. From the social point of view, the 
perfect man, according to Dr. Topinard, is he who is best adapted 
to the social conditions of life. Again, from a psychological point 
of view, the perfect man is he whose brain is the sanest, the most 
philosophic, the most capacious, the most active; who compre- 
hends and retains most, and who can with the best effect draw 
upon his storehouse of knowledge at a moment’s notice.—Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed an increase of $1,351,225 in the surplus of 
reserve above legal requirements, the surplus now 
sanding at $63,864,900. Loans contracted $1,079,800, 
while deposits decreased $411,7co. Specie decreased 
$11,300, and legal tenders increased $1,259,600. A 
decrease of $103,300 in circulation was a feature of 
the statement 

he loan market has been very easy throughout 
the week, the only new factor of importance being 


the decision of the leading banks doing a business 
with the country to reduce the rate of interest | 
paid on balances to1 and 1% per cent., and to de- | 


cline new business at a higher rate. 
The following is acomparison of the averages of 
the New York banks for the last two weeks: 





Oct. 27. Oct. 20 Decrease 
ROO i taxned $499,692,700 $500,772,000 = $1,070, 
DPOSCIC. wee 93,920,000 35 IT, 30 
Legal tenders.. 118,512,10 117, * 1,259,600 
Deposits néeeene 594,295,200 59457 411, 7a 
Cire 11,019,700 11,723,000 103, 30% 





The following shows the relation between the 
reserve and the liabilities: 


S 
h 


$93,926, $93,937,900 $11 
Legal tenders 118,512,100 117,252,500 *1,250, 

Total reserve.$212,438,700 $211,190,400 *$1,248,300 
Reserve required 


ag’t deposits. 148,573,800 148,676,725 102,925 
Surplus res've$63,864,900 $62,513,675 *$1,351,225 


* Increase. 

A new wrinkle in the foreign exchange market 
has come to light this week. This is the negotia- 
tion of time loans by bankers at low rates, chiefly 
for sixty days’ time, on the security of bankers’ 
sixty-day bills. The operation practically gives 
the banker negotiating sucha loan a call on gold 
for sixty days, besides showing good chance of a 
— in the sale of the matured sixty-day bill as 
a sight bill at the expiration of the loan or as much 
sooner as circumstances in the exchange and for- 
eign discount markets may warrant. There would 
be no object in entering into such a transaction 
unless there were confidence that the market 
would improve before the expiration of the life of 
the bill and the loan 


Stocks. 


Stock speculation was almost at a standstill this 
week until Wednesday. Upto that time there had 
been hardly a ripple of excitement or interest in 
any quarter. Then the Coalers made a sharp 
break of from two to ten points, and livened mat- 
ters upa little. The general market moved irreg- 
ularly for the balance of the week, and the close 
showed few important net changes that were not 
due altogether to the machinations of the room 

raders. ‘The weakness of the Coalers was to some 

xtent offset by the hardening tendency of the 
Grangers and the speculative apathy existing with 
respect to the Industrials which have of late been 
the chief cards of the bear operators The Journal 
of Commerce, N. Y. 


The Treasury. 


The weakness of the Treasury gold reserve, and 
the danger of its further de pl 





tion if gold exports 
continue, have without doubt increased the prob- 
abilitiesof a new bond issue. In view of the stand 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury earlier in 
the year, when the reserve was allowed to reach 
the lowest figure ever known in its history, a new 
bond issue appears uncertain, although there is no 
denying the fact that such an issue would tend to 
restore conhdence 

The Treasury, it is unnecessary to say, would 
have no trouble in floating a loan at favorable 
terms, with money a drug in the market. In ad 
dition the freedom of Government securities from 
taxation offers a further inducement to investment. 

The Financier, N. Y. 


The State of Trade. 


According to Bradstreet’s,merchants interviewed 
in various portions of the country report in some 


instances the condition of business as not having 


| realized anticipations, and at other points that the 
recent bright outlook for trade is modified. But 
the great increase in loans and discounts of the 
National Banks for the three months ending Oct. 2, 
given by Comptroller Eckles as $38,o00,0ce for the 
reserve cities, with an estimate of $20,000,000 more 
from outside cities, points to a healthy condition 
of trade, along with a considerable awakening of 
business enterprise. 


CHESS. 


Problem 33. 
By N. DE LONG 
Second prize in hollanddischen Problem-tur- 
nier. 
Black— Nine Pieces. 
KonQRs5; Q onQ Bsq; Bs on Q Kt 3 and Q 8; 


Kt on K Kt sq; Ps on K 6,Q 3, O B 4, and Q R 4. 
1 2 S, 4 ~ 4 
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W hite—Six Pieces. 

K on Q Kt 2 
B onQB4; PonQ Bz. 

White mates in three moves 


Solution of Problem 29. 


White. Black. 

1 Kt-QBs5 Kx Kt 

2Q-KB,4 KtxQ 
3 Kt K 4 mate 
or 

2 KtxKt 


3 Q—Q 4 mate 


2KtatKBéxPch K-Q 

; O—Q 2 mate 

1 P—B 6or Kt 7 
2 Q—B 4ch K x Kt 

3; Ktx P mate 


This solution, which is the composer's solution, 
was received from F. H. Eggers, Great Falls, 
Mont Another solution received from several 


Possibly Mr 






solvers has for its key-move Q—B 4. 


Eggers can find something wrong with this 


Solution of Problem 30. 


White 

1 B—Q Kt ¢ 

2Q KBs 
Q—R 3 mate 





pees P—R € 

»O-QRsq $3 | 
3; OQ—O R 8 mate 
or 

2PxP 
; OQ—K R 8 mate 
or 

P—R 7 


Kt—K 3 mate. 
Received from J. D. Campbell, Brenham, Texas, 
and F. H. Eggers, Great Falls, Mont. Several 
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solvers have sent B—K Ba, but they overlooked 


slack 2 P—R ¢€ 


Solution of Problem 31. 


L. C. Schober, Ottawa Lake, Michigan, is the 
only person who sends correct solutions of this 
problem 


White Black 

1 B—Qe2 Any move 

2 B—R s * 7 
P—Kt4 a = 


White cannot move, hence it is a draw. 


Chess-Masters’ Tourney. 


In the second round of the Masters’ Tourney in 
New York City, one of the most skilfully con- 
ducted games was that of Hymes against Major 
Hanham. 


I 


It was played in this manner 


PHILIDOR’S DEFENSE 


HYMES HANHAM. HYMES HANHAM,. 
White Black White Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 4 16 P—K Kt4 R—K 

2Kt—K B3 P—Q 3 17 K—R R—B 
P—O4 Kt—Q 2 (a) 11R—K Kt K—R 

4; K—B P—Q B 3 19 P—Kt « PxP 

5 B—Q I—K 2 20 Ktx Kt P P—-Kt 


7 Castles Castles 22 (—Kt5(i)P—Q Bg 
8 P--OkKt (c)R—K (d) 23 P—Q 5s B—KkKt 2 
»B—Kt2 Q-—Be2 24 R—Kt 4 (k)Kt—B 

ro Kt—Kt 3 B—B 25 R—R4ch K—Kt 

11P—QB4 P—Q Kt3(e) 26KtxBi(l) RxP 

12 O—Q 2 I—Kt2(f) 27 Kt—Bs5 Kt—K 3 
133K R—K QR—Q 28 Px Kt Bx Kt 

14 Kt—B 5 P—K R 3(g) 29 Q—R ¢ Resigns 

15 P—KR3(h)Kt—R 2 1h. 15m. 1h, 20m, 


Notes by W. Steinitz 

(a) Major Hanham’s favorite defense. It de- 
fies close analysis for a series of moves, but it is 
hardly better than its unfavorable aspect. 

(b) White judiciously concentrates his forces for 
attacking purposes on the King’s side. 

(c) Of doubtful avail. P—Q B 3 was essential for 
keeping his position intact. 

(d) Theright play was now P x P, to be followed 
by Kt—K 4 or Kt—Q B 4 accordingly, whereby he 
would have got rid of one of his opponent's two 
Bishops for a Knight with a fair game. 

(e) Not good. He could open better prospects 
with Px P, followed by Kt—K 4 or QB, accord- 
ingly. 

(f) The Bishop has certainly no future on this 
square, and action should have been reserved for 
it on the King’s side after removing the Q Kt 

(g) Black does not recover from the weakness of 
the advance. His best play was: 14 P—K Kt 
and if 15 Kt—R6ch, K—Kt 2; 16 Kt—Kt 5, R—K 2, 
and White can hardly venture on P—B 4,4 on ac- 


| count of the rejoinder Px Q P. 


(h) Excellent play. Preparing a break on the 
King’s side, which Black can hardly parry. 
The whole attack is played by White with 


Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and 
Diary. 

A book of great interest about one of the no- 
blest of American women, by Rev. DANIEL 


Appison. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: The Sermon 
on the Mountain, practiced on the Plain. 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Christi- 
anity with that of Christ, and illustrating the 
Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon, and George Macdonald. 
By Rev. Dr. W. B. WRIGHT, author of ‘‘An- 
cient Cities’’ and ‘‘ The World to Come.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete ina new Cambridge Edition, Print- 
ed from whoily new plates, large type, on 


opaque paper. With a Biographical Sketch, 


Notes, Index to Titlés and First Lines, a Por- 
trait, and an Engraving of Whittier’s Ames- 
bury home. Uniform with the Caméridve 


half 
full levant, 


Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
$5.50. 


Childhood in Literature 
With some Observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of childhood asa 
subject for story, poetry and art, in Greece, 


and Art. 


D. | 





A | 


Rome, Judea, in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times. By Horace E. Scupper, 
author of ‘‘ Men and Letters,” etc. Crown | 
8vo, $1.25 

From Blomidon to Smoky, and 


Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Prov- 


inces and -poarpe pe By FRANK BOLLEs, 
author of *‘ Land of the Lingering Snow ” and 
‘At the North of Bearcamp Water. 16mo, 


$1.25. 


The Chase of St. Castin, and other 
Tales. 


A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, 
mostly based on historical incidents, by Mrs. 
CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort 
St. John,” ‘‘Old Kaskaskia,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 

A work of great interest on the less known 
portions and customs of Japan, by Larcapb1o 
HEARN. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. ‘‘A 
very great book.”—New York Times. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 


self in the way he smashed Hymes’ clever d¢ 
fense of the Ruy Lopez. Weare sorry that Stein- 
itz did not annotate this game, because Hymes | 
followed, in the first part of the game, very closely 
the Master’s peculiar ideas 
RUY LOPEZ 
SHOWALTER. HYMES. SHOWALTER, HYMES 
White. Black. White. Black 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 18 P—Q 5 Kt—K 4 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B 19 P—B 4 Kt—Kt 
3 B—Q Kts5 P—QO R » P—Kt Kt—R 5 
4 B—R4 P—O 3 r1Kt—Q4 Q-—B 
5 Castles 3—Q 2 » P a5 P—K Kt3 
6 P—B Kt—B P—RB ¢ On F 
7 B—B 3—K 2 4 O—Ktqg OxQch 
8 P—O4 Castles 5 KtxQ B—Q 
» P—K R 3 Kt—K 6 Kt—k ¢ P—K R4 
ro Kt—R 2 PxP 7 Kt—R ¢ Bx Kt 
a PxP P—K B 4 8PxB Bx P 
12 Kt—Q B3PxP 29 Kt—B 7ch K—Kt 2 
13 B—Kt3ch K—R » Px Bech Ktx P 
14 KtxP B—B 4 1 B—R6ch K—R 2 
ss Kt—Kt 3 B—Kt Bx R Resigns 
16 Kt—K 2 B—R4 1h. 45m. rh. m. 
17 P—K Kt4 B—B 2 
Thescore on Saturday, October 27 
Won. Lost Won. Lost 
PS rere 2h5 I Jasnogrodsky 2! 
ea ° I Pillsbury 1! i} 
iO 2 I Rocamora..... I 
Halpern....... 1% 2% |Showalter..... I 
Hanham < 2 StOMitz. 22.0000 \y ly 
REP MOR, occcsece 2G 1} 
LEGAL. 
|Principal’s Liability in Gambling Con- 
tracts by Agents. 
In a recent case, Wyman v. Moore, reported in 
The Albany Law Journal, the plaintiff, alady, in- 


consummate skill, and there is noescape from this 
powerful blow. 

(k) White maintains his 
sistency. 

(1) Threatenirg 
and Q 


grip with energetic con 
R—R 8 ch, 
Kt 7, mate. 

In the third round Showalter d 


| 
| 
followed by Q—R 6ch, | 


istinguished him- | 


structed her agent to buy wheat for her account; 
the a broker, and 
client’s knowledge bought * 

action was profitable, and the 
In asimilar 


agent employed without his 
ures.’” The tran 


iff 


fut 


Sn 


Diaint poc keted 


he proceeds. later transaction, whic 
| proved unprofitable, the fair plaintiff sought to 
recover, on the piea that her instructions were for 
a bona-fide purchase. Held, that in accepting the 
benefit arising from the first transaction, she had 
ratified the agent’s acts and was consequently 77 
paru delicto. (Cal.) 37 Pac. Rep., 25 


| from the appellant throug 


A charming out-door book on things observed | 


in Florida, by BRADFORD ToRREY, author of 
‘* Birds in the Bush,” ‘‘ A Rambler’s Lease,” 
and ‘* The Foot-Path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, 
prairies, amd other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great freshness and insight. by 


BURROUGHS, author of ‘‘ Wake-Robin,”’ etc. 
16mo, $1.2 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s and 


Other Stories. 
A new volume of BRET HARTE’s inimitable 
stories. 16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat. 
A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of incidents, 
and learned a great deal, practically, of the 
wonders of electricity. By JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
Professor in Harvard University. 16mo, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


JOHN | 





Usury Renders the Transaction Void. 


Inthe case of Horkan v. Nesbitt e¢ a/., recently 
Court of Minnesota, 
appeared that the appellees secured a loan of 
h his brother, 


decided by the Supreme it 
$12 
who wasa 
non-resident of the State, givinga chat 
for $135. When the 


they said the quest 


tel mortgage 
appellees applied for the loan 


ion of interest did not cut any 


figure, as they expected to make good profit from 


the use of the money, which they only desired for 


ten days or two weeks. Horkan told them he 
would not loan for less than a month, but that they 
could haveit for g10. The mortgage was made 
out as stated and drew 10 percent. per annum on 


the $135. After $65 of the amount 
appellant brought 
default having been made in payment, and the 
court instructed to return a verdict for 
the appellees. The appellant endeavored to prove 
that the $10 was paid to an attorney for making 
out the papers and examining the property, but it 
appeared that the attorney was a clerk in his own 
office. Thecourt held that loaning money through 
agents who charged usurious and 


was paid tl 


balance, 


1e 


action to recover the 


the jury 


illegal interest 





The Value of Good Bread 


is appreciated by every one, but so few are able 
to secure uniformly good results. 


acter of it is exceedingly variable; by using 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream you 
will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


This is often | 
due to the fact that when milk is used the char- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Monday, 





under the guise of pretended ser es ri ed 
he borrower, constituted a void transa 1 
upon the facts in the case it held t ins 
tion between the parties was usurious at t re 
fore invalid.—Aradstreet's 


Current Events 


October 

















General Booth, the head of the Salvat Art 
arrives in New York, and is given a re ~ 
tion; clergymen welcome him inan add 

The Czar is reported to have rallie t 
but there is no hope of recovery; the Cza 
a little stronger Nevotiations for a pea 
settlement of the war are believed t é 
gress; the Chinese are massing troops € 
Kirin province t is said that Rot 1 
has joined the Triple Alliance 

Tuesday, October 23 

The War Department is asked toem] 
in the Indian Territory ress 
beries. . , The money t« he 
bers at Aquia Creek, Va., i vere 
the confession of one of the robbers | 
convention of the American Missio1 AS 
tion opens at Lowell, Mass 

There is no change in the condition of the ( 
the marriage of the Czarevit and Pr s 
is to take place n presence he Cz © 
ber 24 ; The spe ess ‘ Jaq 
Parliament is closed; s deciare it J 
will tolerate no interference ir t W ! 
French Chamber Dey Ss resu $ 
tings; confidence in t Goverr 
a large majority 

Wednesday, October 24 

Wages in tw Pittsbur I a ‘ 
stored to the rate be re e} l N Nv 

Tork Poy 5 cle ire agains ! 
the Const iona nen ents Cx 
Breckinri sa l i Sena f 
Kentucky 

e Czar's cor oO Ss believed to 
the wor I ( 





Delon 
incess ¢ 




























place; Grand-Duke George is reported to 
dying. Japan is said to have rejected 
offer of mediation made by S:a 
near Port Arthur is report he Pope 
sides at the opening of t e « € -tocor 
union of the Eastern churches w the Va 
Thursday, October 

Prairie fires are raging in several counties 
Nebraska; vast amounts of property ar« 
stroyed, and some lives los rhe Pit 
couference of ie Evangelical Church, rey 
senting one hundred congreg otes to es 
tablish the New Evange h W 
men hold several mass-r New \ 
favor of the anti-Tamm:z 

The Czar passes a p: v. t VS 
weaker; the Czarina is worse It is re ed 
that the Chinese have evacuated ‘Port At 
and that a Japanese army has landed neat 
city; a Japanese detachment meets and defeats 
a Chinese body near Wi-Ju Lord |} \ 
states that there is no friction between rland 
and France, and praises the Czar for his policy 
ot peace. 

Friday, October 20. 

Several big stock ranches are destré« ed l 
Nebraska by prairie fires The Cur 
steamer Lucania breaks the western recor 
Queenstown by twenty minutes The 
ot sugar deciines 

Chancellor 1 Caprivi resigns his office, and 
Count zu Euler gx resigns as President of the 
Council. .. The Czar is said to have rallied a 
little, and he may be taken to Corfu J 
Japanese main army crosses the Yalu into Ma 
churia; a Japanese flying column captures a 
Chinese fort. . rhe t ire ‘ 
to be preparing another attac mm the Ch ‘ 
of Deputies. 

Saturday, October 27 

Prince von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst is ay 
pointed Imperial Chancellor of Germany and 
Premier of Prussia, succeeding Caprivi and 
Eulenburg The Czar's condition shows 
further improvement, and his life may be p1 
longed.... The Japanese having crossed the 
Yalu, the Chinese force of 1¢ men, on the 
north bank, evacuated their works and fled; the 
fleets of the two countries are off Che-Foo, an 
a great naval battle is expected. . A decree 
prohibiting the importation of American cattle 
is promulgated in Hamburg 

Sunday, October 28 

A miners’ boarding-house near Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., is wrecked by unknown dynamiters: three 
men are killed and several wounded. . A 
rear-end collision occurs near Bristol on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and several men are 
killed. 


rhe real cause of Caprivi's fall is still unknown 
The Czar's coerce is unchanged; his im 
provement surprises physicians The 
Chinese are making pre Dé irations to defend Pi rt 
Kenn sremen follows Hamburg in the 
matter of prohibit ing importation of live cattle 
and fresh meat from this country. 


11S 
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MOTHERS 


and those about to become mothers, should 
know that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescripticn 
robs childbirth of its torture, terrors and 
dangers to both mother and child, by aiding 
nature in peperae the system for. parturi- 
tion. Thereby ‘‘labor” and the period of 
confinement is greatly shortened. It also 
promotes an abundant secretion of nourish- 
meut for the child. 
South Bend, Pacific Co., Wash. 

. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sipe Dear Sir—I began tak- 


Dr. R. V 
ig 





44 Vike ing your “ Favorite Pre- 
scription” the first 

month of pregnancy, and 
have continued taking 
it since confinement. I 
did not experience the 
nausea or any of the ail- 
ments due to pregnan- 
ey, after I began taking 
- your “ Prescription.” I 
* was only in labor a short 
time, and the physician 
MRs. BAKER. said [I got along un- 

usually well. 

We think it saved me a great deal of suf- 
fering. I was troubled a great deal with leu- 
corrhea also, and it has done a world of good 
for ine. Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. W. C. BAKER, 


FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage. 

ROT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City, 


A SOLUTION OF 
The Woman Ouestion. 


By Rev. JAMES C. FERNALD 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD 


Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 
121n®, cloth, 369 pp. Price, $1.25, post 
free. 

This new book presents a searching, genial, yet 
trenchant treatment of the Woman Question. Inval- 
uable for the married or single, the dependent or in- 
dependent. Nothing but good can result from a care- 
ful reading of this volume by any American woman, 
or by those of other countries 


TITLES OF SOME OF THE CHAPTERS. 


Distinctive Womanhood. Housekeeping and Di 
Sex of S vorce. 
; a x of Soul. . Nothing but Drudgery 
Contrasted Virtues American Help. : 
Limitations of Womanly Property and Incomes 
Work. Industrial Education. 
Needs the World Has Not Unequal Wages. 
Outgrown “Thorough as a Man.” 
Self supporting Girls Working to the Ideal. 
Women Who Do Marry Time for Study. 
Ete., Etc 


** Pages filled with vital and interesting truths.”’ 
Marion Harland 


‘**Woman, asa being of a distinct individuality, has 
a right to the distinction of * mine’ and ‘thine,’ even 
against her best beloved.."— From the book 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest ; most reliable ; 50 cents. Post-free. Fuak 
& Wagnalls Co , 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SELF-BINDER 
With Instructions for Use. 
Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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‘‘A romance of American history told by a participant. 


Should be in the 


hands of every one who aims to be well-informed. . . ."-—The Times, Philadelphia. 


** The volume contains considerable matter never before published, is full of fas- 
cinating reading, and is of inestimable historic value.” — Commercial Gazette, 


Cincinnati. 





JOHN BROWN 


AND HIS MEN, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ROADS THEY 
TRAVELED TO REACH HARPER'S FERRY. 


[Vol. XII., ‘American Reformers” Series. | 


BY 


Col. Richard J. Hinton, 


A Contemporary and Fellow Laborer of John Brown. 





Illustrated with 22 Portraits ; 752 pp., including an Appendix containing the prin- 
cipal and more important documents prepared by John Brown, or relating 
directly to the enterprises against American slavery in which he was actively 


engaged. Cloth, $1.50, Post-free. 


The 22 portraits which are given are 
each authentic; the best is the fron- 
tispiece, furnishing a full-length picture 
of John Brown in a sitting posture, in 
top boots, and musket in hand, froma 
daguerreotype taken in Kansas, in 1856. 


‘*This book brings back the old times like 600 pages of flash-light views.” 


Kinsas, author of the ‘Annals of Kansas,” etc. 


Hon. D. W. Wilder, of 


‘“*In this book we have the truth about its hero and his followers. The author, himself their contemporary 
an fellow laborer, was in Kansas, correspondent of The Boston Traveller and The Chicago Tribune, at the 
time when John Brown there began his career as an active abolitionist..”—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

‘*The author's account of the roads they travelled to reach Harper's Ferry is authentic, readable, and of 
t 1e greatest interest, particularly his narrative of the struggle in Kansas, and he contributes the best account 
of the birth, ancestry, training, national life and death of John Brown, together with entirely fresh and 


+ 


exhaustive monographs on his men.’ 


—The Boston Times. 


‘*‘No American library can be complete 
lacking a copy of this new and capti- 


vating historical book. . 


. All the boys 


of American freedom are ready and wait- 
ing for this volume.”— The National 
Presbyterian, Indianapolis. 

This volume completes our series of 
‘* Twelve American Reformers.” 





THE SERIES. 


Edited by CarLos Martyn. 


Wendell Phillips, the Agitator. — 


MARTYN. 600 pp. 
Horace Greeley, the Editor.—Za- 
BRISKIE. 398 pp. 


Wm. E. Dodge, the Christian Mer- 
chant.—MARTYN. 349 pp. 

Charles Sumner, the Scholar in Poli- 
ties.—-GRIMKE. 415 pp. 

Heury Ward Beecher, the Shake- 
speare of the Pulpit. — BARROows. 
557 pp. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Emancipator. 
—FRENCH. 398 pp. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist. 
—SANBORN. 370 pp. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the Abolition- 
ist.—GRIMKE. 405 pp. 

Jno. B. Gough, the Apostle of Cold 
Water.—MARTYN. 386 pp. 

Jno. G. Whittier, the Poet of Free- 
dom.—KENNEDY. 336 pp. 

Frederick Douglass, the Colored 
Orator.—HOLLAND. 423 pp. 

John Brown and His Men. — 
HINTON. 752 pp. 


Uniform size and style, with portraits, 12mo, cloth, neatly bound in 12 volumes. 
Price, per vol., $1.50, post-free. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY 
“AMERICAN REFORMERS” 


Frances E. Willard: “It [Life of Garrison] 
fired my zeal anew as a reformer.” 

Indianapolis Journal: ‘Few biographies 
contain more to interest and instruct.” 

James Russell Lowell: ‘Iwas startled to 
meet the man [Wendell Phillips] face to face.” 

New York Herald: ‘A revelation to many 
thousands who knew Whittier only as a poet.” 

New York Independent: ‘A brief, pithy, 
and readable story which is worth having.” 

Brooklyn Times: “An excellent portrait of 
an always interesting statesman a 

Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘ Will helpthousands 
to form an intelligent estimate of Greeley’s career.” 

President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University: ‘‘Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a 
trumpet-blast from one of the old prophets in this 
nineteenth century. The book will make reformers.” 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


OF OUR 


SERIES. 


Omaha Midland: ‘This library of American 
Reformers should be in every home where a boy or 
girl is growing into manhood or womanhood.” 

Bishop Henry C. Potter: ‘Ought to kindle 
every manly heart into a fresh fervor of devotion 
to his country and his fellow men.” 

Brooklyn Standard-Union: ‘This [Horace 
Greeley] isa biography that reminds one of Oliver 
Cromwell's injunction to the artist to whom he was 
sitting: * Paint me, wartsand all!’ Few will willingly 
lay it down after reading the opening pages.” 

Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph: ‘To read 
this biography |John G. Whittier] is like sauntering 
through a romantic country,some land like that 
through which the Rhine meanders, with history 
looking down at you over the shoulders of every hill, 
and with a romance in every ripple of the river.” 
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CHRISTIAN GREEDS 


CONFESSIONS. 


A Concise Account of the Symbolica! 
Books of the Churehes and Sects ot 
Christendom and of the Doctrines De 

| pendent on Them. Translated from the 

| German of Professor G. A. Gumlich, 

| Ph.D., of Berlin, by J. A. Wheatley. 
12mo, cloth, 186 pp., with index. Price, 
75 cents, post-free. 


This volume aims to give a fuller account of the 
Libri Symbolici, and a clearer explanation of the 
doctrines which divide the 
than does any other work. 


hosts of Christendom 
Its use by students in 
Germany, the home of its author, 
for its introduction in this 


promises much 
country, as a valu 
able text-book for use in the theological schools and 
seminaries. 

Professor W. H. Maynard, Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, N. Y.: ‘* * Christian Creeds and Confes 
sions’ is an admirable compendium . useful also 
to those possessing the larger treatises fixes 
the attention upon the important points.” 
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Introduction by Prof. Winchester, of 
Wesleyan University. 12mo, cloth, 
prettily bound, 175 pp., with portrait, 
75e., post-free. 

CONTENTS :—Mr. Spectator and His Paper; So 
ciety, Fashions, Minor Morals; Sir 
erley; Literary and Critical Topics ; 
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David Charles Bell and Alexander Mel 
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backs, 563 pages, with copious Index 
and Table of Contents. Price, $1.50, 
post-free. 
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MGR This great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription through CANVASSING AGENTS. 
where no agent 1s yet placed, subserthers address the publishers. 


with a view to an Agency. 
for ambitious workers, 





In unoccupied territory, 


Intelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars 
The large and ready sale for the STANDARD DICTIONARY makes it a valuable opportunity 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE MOST COMPLETE. 

It defines about 300,000 words and phrases 
nearly one-third more than are defined in the large 
and expensive Century dictionary, and more than 
twice as many as are defined in the latest revisions 
of Webster's and Worcester’s ‘unabridged dic- 
tionaries. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Proressor Henry A. Topp: ‘I am exceedingly 
pleased with its fulness, condensation, accuracy, 
and completeness, while its mechanical execution is 
a delight to the artistic sense.” 


(New York). 


ProFressor REGINALD GorDoN: “Its comprehen- 
Rive scope within so compact a form makes it an 
invaluable assistant for study or reference.” 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


Professor W. C. WiLkInson: “It is a magni- 
ficent, a monumental success. ... My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
standard dictionary.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN (Ann 
Arbor). 
Proressor THomas M. Cooitrey: ‘I think it 


justifies its name—Standard.” 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


ProFessor R. OGDEN Doremus: ‘‘ What an amount 
of condensed brainwork it represents! It sparkles 
with nuggets of golden thoughts, and will prove a 
blessing to the civilized world.” 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


PRESIDENT JAMES W. BasHForD: ‘I have madea 
somewhat careful comparison of words selected at 
random from the first volume of the Standard Dic- 
tionary with the same words found in the Century. 
In all cases I like the plan adopted by the Standard 
far better than the plan followed by the Century.” 
(The price of the Standard is about one-fifth the 
price of the Century.] 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


PrRoFEssOR CHARLES Foster SMITH: ‘Every 
special feature of the work that I have examined 
has proved more thorough and excellent than I had 
anticipated. I believe that it ought to be and will be 
the people’s English dictionary.” 


Sold only by Subscription. 








THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE. 


Its production required the ccoperation of 247 


editors and specialists*for nearly five years, at an 
average expense of $4,000 a week; in all, about 


$1,000,000—its average cost per page being three 
times as great as that of any other dictionary. 





VASSAR COLLEGE. 

Proressor W. B. Dwiaut: “ It isthe most com- 
plete, scholarly, advanced, and remarkable book of 
its kind ever issued.” 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Ex-PRESIDENT Jutivus H. SEELYE: “ It is worthy 
of its name. . . . I like the plan and general appear- 
ance.” 


BROWN UNIVERSITY (Providence). 


PRESIDENT E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS: ‘I believe that 
this dictionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its 
projectors. It is an out-and-out new product, and 
not, like our old dictionaries, the result of patching 
and amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE (Toronto). 

Proressor WILLIAM CLARK: “I have compareda 
good many articles with the correspondirg ones in 
the best dictionaries which I possess, and find them, 
in almost every case, fuller, clearer, and more satis- 
factory.’ 








BUILT ON ORIGINAL PLANS. 

It more than doubles the uses of a dictionary by 
introducing entirely new features, suggested by 
leading scholars of the world. These, together with 
its superior treatment of subjects, carry the work 
beyond the point of competition with any similar 
publication. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


Ex-CHance.tor C. N. Sims: “It will take its 
place among the greatest dictionaries of the English 
language.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

PRoFEssoR THomas D. Goopet.: ‘‘The Standard 
Dictionary will certainly meet my daily needs better 
than any other.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Proressor N. 8. SHater: ‘‘I am sure that the 
Standard Dictionary will remain an enduring monu- 
ment to the labors of its editors. I believe that it 
will come into general use in this community.” 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD (England). 


Proressor A. H. Sayce: 
encomia passed upon it.” 


‘* Will deserve all the 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN (lreland). 


ProFressor EpwAaRD DowpeEn: ‘‘ lam satisfied that 
the dictionary will take a place in the highest ranks 
of works of the kind.” 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Proressor WILLIAM Hanp Browne: “ In accuracy, 
clearness, and fulness, within its prescribed limits, 
it surpasses all similar works.*’ 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY (Prince- 
ton). 
PRESIDENT Francis L. Patron: ‘I congratulate 
the editors very sincerely upon this valuable con- 
tribution to English lexicography.”’ 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Proressor W.J. McGee: ‘* Allow me to express 
my high appreciation of your splendid work. I hope, 
and fully expect, that it will quickly assume the 
place implied by its name throughout English-speak- 
ing countries.” 


Where no agent is found, address the Publishers. 


Published in Two Large, Handsome Quarto Volumes, Containing Over 2,300 Pages; also 5,000 Illus- 


trations, of which 400 are in colors. 
Bound Also in One Volume. 


Reference Index. 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 10 Cents. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. 


Best Russia Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison Patent 
Prices, $12 to $22. 


Vol. II. Soon. 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR THE FOLLOWING: A Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, containing valuable sample pages, including Prang’s ex 





uisite colored plate of 


22 birds (cheap at 50 cents and fit for framing in gold), and other illustrations from the dictionary—list of distinguishing features; the editorial staff; comments 
of the press and of prominent scholars at home and abroad; facsimiles of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs under revision, through eleven stages to the final 
stage of work; an account of the journey from A to Izzard, etc., etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed inside a pasteboard tube, and sent post-paid on receipt of 10c, 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. , Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New 








ork. 
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The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
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The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and ge e 
usually pro- 
i duee pho 
i | Va appetite and 
ne | sound sleep. 

Sickly  chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 
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Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 








in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. | 


LAWTON & CoO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Margaret, Anna, Mellie Keliogg (triplets 2 months), Watkins, New York. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today. 

The following ts from a physician in a New England city who enjoys a practice rising ten thousand per year, and, 
being entirely unsolicited, is entitled to attention : 

**Much has been written during the past few years concerning the feeding of infants; different preparations of milk and cream, with 
various additions, have been recommended, but satisfactory results were, as a rule, not obtained, Emijnentphysicians agree that milk should 
form the basis of all foods employed. Condensed milk, diluted cow's milk, and sterilized milk have, however proven more or less unsatis- 
prpeye | because the casein, the most nutritive constituent in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested with great difficulty, 
ifat all; these masses, fermenting, create gastric disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce diarrhea and consequent diseases. 

‘**For many years Ridge’s Food has been our chief reliance. It really is a capital food, and one that can be recommended as furnish- 
ing the best principles for infant diet. Not only is it most nutritious, but itis a food adapted to the wants of those whose digestive powers 
are inadequate, whether in the earliest or any other period oflife. Easily digested, it only needs tria]to satisfy any unprejudiced mind ofits 
value. The ageis progressive, anda better food may be discovered; but, in our humble judgment, it must be a future event; and, further- 
more, Ridge’s Food |caves little to be desired.” 

Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s Food supplement proper medicines and bring back strength needed, but 
the delicate mother wiil find in its daily use just what is needed tocheck and supplement the drain made upon nature's forces, 

Try it mothers and be convinced. Ridge’s Food is undoubtedly the most reliable food in the market for the rearing of children. 
In cans, 35c. up. Sample can will be sent for 10 cents, if not sold by your druggist. 

= WOOLRICH & CO., * = = Sole Manufacturers, - = = PALMER, IIASS., U. S. A. 








Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 




















